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AUSTRALIA 
by Frank Hurley 


A complete camera record of Australia, from the 
pearling grounds of Broome to the Tasmanian up- 
lands, from Thursday Island to Kalgoorlie goldfields. 
The Barrier Reef coral, the beaches and harbours, 
mountajns and wild flowers can be seen in the beauty 
of their natural colour. The text is confined to essen- 
tial information and there are 48 pages in full colour, 
with hundreds of black and white photographs. 
45/- (post 1/1) 


IRONBARK BILL 
by Dal Stivens 

A new collection of tall stories by the author of 
The Gambling Ghost. Ironbark Bill is a man of 
superlative skill and infinite resource, and these 
qualities are displayed to the full in his battles with 
giant mosquitoes, giant pumpkins, dingoes and 
snakes. Nothing ever beats him for long. These 
exuberantly far-fetched tales make entertaining read- 


ing. 
10/6 (post 5d.) 


OVERLAND TELEGRAPH 


by Frank Clune 
The construction of the Overland Telegraph, exten- 
ding for 2,000 miles @eross deserts, mountain ranges 
and tropical jungles, was begun in 1870 and com- 
pleted two years later. Frank Clune describes the 
difficulties, hardships and pioneering adventure of this 
magnificent accomplishment. His book is easy to 
read and packed with interesting information about 
early history. Illustrated with 16 pages of phcto- 


graphs. 
18/9 (post 9d.) 


HERE’S LUCK 

by L. W. Lower 
Here is the opportunity for a new generation of 
readers to make the acquaintance of this famous 
Australian humorist’s only novel, set. in Sydney dur- 
ing the depression years, and told with the author's 
characteristic wit and’ comic imagination. “ Lower 
was a truly creative writer. and at his best. which is 
in this book, he was brilliant. I think Here’s Luck 
will last a long time.” (Daily Telegraph). Illus. 

15/- (post 7d.) 


AUSTRALIA: A SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL HISTORY 
Edited by Gordon Greenwood 

Six University teachers have combined to produce 
this work which presents a comprehensive account of 
the historical movements that lie behind present-day 
social and political activity. The dominant features 
of each period, and the forces that altered social 
conditions have been analysed and described, so that 
the essential spirit of Australian society at different 
stages of its development is revealed. Illustrated with 


photographs and line maps. 
45/- (post 11d.) 


STRANGE NEW WORLD 
by Alec H. Chisholm 

The author’s discovery of John Gilbert’s diary has 
enabled him to give us a day-by-day account of 
Ludwig Leichhardt’s expedition of 1844-45 from 
Brisbane to Port Essington, which Gilbert accom- 
panied. This is a new edition, containing the results 
of further inquiries by the author, and a summary 
of the numerous attempts made to solve the riddle 
of Leichhardt’s disappearance. 

30¥- (post 9d.) 


WAR ECONOMY 1939-1942 
(Australia in the War of 1939-45 Series) 
by S. J. Butlin 

This volume tells the story of the various aspects 
of Australia’s economic development in the early 
years of the war. The author has tried to make the 
story intelligible to those net conversant with 
theoretical economics, while at the same time pre- 


senting an accurate picture of this crucial period, 
25/+ (post 1/1) 


JOHN MACARTHUR 
by M. H. Ellis 

This is the first full-length biography of John 
Macarthur, founder of the New South Wales wool 
industry, and prominent in early Australian com- 
mercial enterprise and political agitation. Ellis, author 
of Lachlan Macquarie and Francis Greenway, once 
again shows his skill in presenting history in an enter- 


taining way. 
50/- (post 1/1) 
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FORWARD LIBRARY SUPPLY 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 
Room 1, First Floor 
THE BLOCK, 98 ELIZABETH STREET 
MELBOURNE, C.1. 
C 1321 — FJ 3739 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
| FICTION 
JUVENILE BOOKS 


Suppliers to Libraries and Schools 
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L.A.A. EXAMINATIONS 


of the 
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in all fields CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSES 
at 


J. THOMSON 


1. PRELIMINARY 
Bookseller 


P.1 and/or P.2. 


2. REGISTRATION 
R.1 and/or R.2, combined 
with work for R.3. 


CITY MUTUAL BUILDING 
311 QUEEN STREET 
BRISBANE 


Telephone: B 4523 


Enquiries should be addressed to: 
JOHN HIRST, A.L.A., 
82 Anzac Parade, Kensington, 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


Clients can enjoy the service 
of a comprehensive 
Circulating Library. 
Inspection invited 
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McLeod’s Bookstore 


invites you to browse at will 
among our select stock of 
GENERAL, TECHNICAL and 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


A. McLEOD 


107 Elizabeth Street, Brisbane 
and at Rockhampton 


G.P.O. Box 872L Phone B 2921 


E.F.G. ENGLISH AND 
FOREIGN BOOKSHOP 


The Books 
28 MARTIN PLACE, SYDNEY hop f 


BW 9807 Margareta Webber 
The Latest in... McEWAN HOUSE 
PHILOSOPHY, 343 LITTLE COLLINS STREET 
HISTORY MELBOURNE 
ECONOMICS, | 
LITERATURE, 
JUVENILE Specialising in 
ARTS and CRAFTS GENERAL LITERATURE 
FICTION 


Also.. 
GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, 


FICTION 
IN ALL LANGUAGES 


We will indent for you any books 
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LIBRARY BINDING 


SPECIALISTS 


PHOENIX BOOKSTORE 


Handles Books of 


QUALITY and 
IMPORTANCE 
for 


students and readers of 
discrimination and _ taste 


ALL WorK THOROUGHLY 
SUPERVISED 


Only Best Material Used 


Stocks are based on a 
wide and varied knowledge 


| LES. BADDOCK Pty. Ltd. 

; (Established 35 years) 

162 RILEY STREET, SYDNEY 
Tel. FA 1174-5 


AND REPRESENTATIVE WILL CALL 


93 CREEK STREET 
BRISBANE 
Phone: B 6672 


BIND YOUR LOOSE PAPERS and RECORDS 
IN NEAT VOLUMES WITH 


SANDERS 


PATENT BINDER FILES 
and INSETS | 
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WATSON FERGUSON &© COMPANY 


Printers, Bookbinders, System Specialists, Stationers 


221-223 Stanley Street, South Brisbane :: Telephone J 1557 
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DAY AND HALF DAY Qype 


On the excellent range of day and half-day tours carefully planned for your pleasure by the 
QUEENSLAND GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU, you'll see more of the many scenic attractions 
in Brisbane and within a day's journey of the city. Travelling in a modern coach with roomy, 
comfortable seating and designed to give maximum vision, you can sit back—relax—enjoy every 
moment to the full. The coach-captain, your host for the occasion, looks after your comfort and 
keeps you! up-to-date with an informative commentary on all points of interest on the trip. 


If you've the morning or afternoon to spare, take one of the half-day tours—the CITY SIGHTS 
AND MT. COOT-THA tour, covering principal streets, buildings, parks and the panoramic views 
from Mt. Coot-tha and other vantage points; the SCENIC RIM AND MT. GRAVATT tour with 
picturesque scenes of the city and winding river from Mt. Gravatt and other viewpoints; the 
OASIS TOURIST GARDENS, delightfully set out with swimming pools, flower gardens and neat, 
well-kept lawns; PINEAPPLE AND REDCLIFFE PENINSULA tour traversing the Hornibrook High- 
way and visiting the C.O.D. tropical fruit cannery; REDLANDS, tropical fruit-growing area on 
Moreton Bay; MT. NEBO, delightful mountain and rural scenery; the KOALA BEARS tour to a 
native animal sanctuary; the MORETON BAYSIDE tour, including historic Ormiston House; and 
the NIGHT LIGHTS tour to lofty Mt. Coot-tha, with the city’s twinkling fairyland of colour spread 
out before you. 


You'll also find it worthwhile to take a few days off to see the beauty of MT. TAMBORINE, 
a sub-tropical resort of vine-jungles and rain-forests, murmuring creeks and tumbling falls; the 
golden beaches of the South Coast, extending from SOUTHPORT TO COOLANGATTA; the pic 
turesque SOMERSET DAM AND GLASS HOUSE MOUNTAINS to the north; and westward, via 
the city of Ipswich and the Brisbane Valley, to the Garden City of TOOWOOMBA, set high on 
the Main Range, and the sweep of the beautiful Darling Downs. 


See the QUEENSLAND GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU for full particulars of these tours, 
and also for any further information you may require on your travel in Queensland or inter-State. 


QUEENSLAND GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 


ANZAC SQUARE -— BRISBANE 


and at 
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TOOWOOMBA COOLANGATTA ROCKHAMPTON 
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Modernise Your 
BUILT 


;STEEL SHELVING 


BROWNBUILT STEEL SHELVING is the 
ideal system of storage when quick access 
to all items (such as library books) is the 
first essential. But that is only one advan- 
tage of Brownbuilt Steel Shelving which is 
adjustable to different heights and widths 
to accommodate various sized items of 
stock or books. Its great strength and 
flexibility . . . ease ,of erection or dis- 
mantling make it the ideal medium for 
storage of all types of stock. The illustra- 
tion shows a series of “bays” which can 
be added to, or reduced, in number as 
storage requirements dictate. There is 

Brownbuilt type steel shelving for had 
purpose. Individual bays are 86 in. high 
x 36 in. wide x 12 in. deep. A Brownbuilt 
representative will gladly advise on your 
individual shelving problems without 
obligation. 


BROWNBUILT STEEL STEEL EQUIPMENT 


SHELVING IS— BROWNBUILT («s».) LIMITED 
% Fire-Resistant Sales and Showroom: 383 BULWARA ROAD 


ULTIMO - Phone BA 4247 


% Damp-proof & Vermin-Proof 
: City Showrooms: 17 CASTLEREAGH ST. 
% Adjustable & Expandable SYDNEY . BW 5236 


% Practically Everlasting And at Melbourne, Brisbane and Adelaide 
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EDITORIAL 


Why This Conference ? 


It seems appropriate, in this Conference 
issue, to set about some rough kind of stock 
taking of the benefits we expect to accrue 
from this conference. It is moreover only 
proper that we do so, because to stage a 
conference at all is to go far beyond the 
means of this Association in terms of its 
subscription income and because deliber- 
ately to select Brisbane as the location for 
it is to commit ourselves irrevocably to the 
expenditure of an even greater portion of 
our capital reserves. 

Why a conference at all? The conference 
as an institution has become firmly estab- 
lished in our democratic way of life simply 
because it is a continuing assertion of our 
feeling that any corporate body, however 
powerful and able its Executive, remains in 
the ultimate a collection of individuals; 
that it is no stronger than the sum of these 
individuals; that it can attain its maximum 
strength only as a result of the greatest 
possible cohesion of them and, finally, that 
this cohesion can be effected only by the 
fullest measure of mutual understanding. 
among them. The conference seeks to fur- 
ther this understanding by close personal 
association of such individuals in discus- 
sion, argument, and social gathering. 

Why a conference now? The Federal 
Council of this Association is entrusted with 
the expenditure of some thousands of dol- 
lars presented to us by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. This money was 
given specifically for short term use and 
not ‘to hoard. Our benefactors stipulated 
that it was handed over to set the Associa- 
tion on its feet, to allow it to develop a 
stature and financial stability appropriate 
to its importance. The money was not to 
be husbanded to provide a continuing bol- 
ster for a body that was unable to attain to 
self-sufficiency. It was to be an initial shot 
to stimulate rapid growth to adulthood not 
a dribbling scodiilasiion to preserve the 
wretched existence of an ailing child. 
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There can be no objection then to draw- 
ing on the Carnegie money if it can be 
shown that any expenditure so met will have 
contributed to this expressed object. 

Our Council felt that a full-dress confer- 
ence was a legitimate claim on capital, that 
the publicity to be gained from a properly 
organised and successful gathering of sev- 
eral hundred persons dedicated to the 
objects of our Association could not but 
lend public importance to those objects or 
fail to secure the further adherence of other - 
persons with similar interests. For in in- 
creased membership, let us clearly realise, 
lies our only chance to become self-sup- 
porting and so to justify the faith of our 
American benefactors. 

Why a conference in Brisbane? Having 
decided that the time was ripe, the question 
of location was of considerable importance. 
It being vital to ensure as large an attend- 
ance as possible, the obvious plan would 
have been to locate it in the area of greatest 
membership of the Association; in Sydney 
or in Melbourne. As against this view there 
was the point that just at present we were 
sufficiently financial to bear the burden of 
a conference in some more remote capital, 
providing there were any reasons of real 
importance for so doing. 

The Queensland Branch felt that there 
were such reasons applicable to Brisbane 
and the Federal Council accepted them. 
Briefly, Queensland argued as follows: 
Firstly, in’ New South Wales and Victoria 
much of the local public advantage of a 
conference would be dissipated since, .to 
some extent at least, the Association would 
be preaching to the converted; the principle 
of free public library services being well- 
established in both States by statute and 
in terms of practical achievement. This, 
however, was not the case in other States. 

Secondly, of the remaining States Queens- 
land could claim to have made the greatest 
progress quantitatively speaking, in library 
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promotion, although certain statutory weak- 
nesses affected the quality of this progress. 

Thirdly, the situation in this State was 
such that the emphasis of a conference 
might be a potent factor in re-aligning this 
progress and its continuance in terms of 
free public libraries rather than the subsidy 
of subscription-based services as allowed at 
present by a loosely-worded Act and as 
practiced in the play of pressure-group and 
politics. 

These are our reasons then; we have the 
chance, in terms of money, to get together 
and clarify our aims; to publicise them and 
at the same time to learn to know each 
other better; to break down the artificial 


barriers of state and speciality and, united, 
to present a worthwhile objective to the 
library-starved people of this Common- 
wealth. This time, moreover, we have the 
chance to do this in the particular portion 
of the Continent where our Federal Council 
has decided its immediate value will be 
greatest. 

The larger the number of delegates at 
the conference the greater the — potential 
value of its deliberations. Not only as 
Queenslanders but as fellow Australians we 
urge you to see that the Association’s deci- 
sion to put so much of its “nest-egg” in this 
one basket is amply justified. 


Background to the Conference 


Venue 


Conference will be meeting in the Univer- 
sity of Queensland, St. Lucia. The official 
opening and all plenary sessions will be held 
in Lecture Theatre, B.9, which is situated 
on the Basement Floor at the Eastern end 
of the Main Building, immediately adjacent 
to the Main Library. Access to B.9 is either 
via the Main Entrance to the Library, from 
the cloisters using the doorway marked 
Student Entrance to the Library, or down 
the stairway from the Arts Entrance to the 
Main Building. 

Delegates are advised to use the Main 
Library entrance at least on the first occa- 
sion &ince this happens to be clearly recog- 
nisable, if for no other reason than that it 
is the most eastern doorway on the Main 
face of the building. The Central Reading 
Room is ‘reached from the Library Main 
Entrance by ascending either of the stair- 
cases and delegates might wish to meet in- 
formally here if they arrive early for the 
opening session. Buses from the city will 
decant delegates outside the Library Main 
Entrance. 

For committee sessions the University 
has made available a number of rooms 
=— are indicated on the accompanying 
plan. 
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The Federal Council of the Association 
will meet in the Senate Room which can 
best be located by stating that it is as far 
removed as passible from the Main Lib- 
rary, being the western-most room on the 
ground floor of the Main Building. Council 
members arriving by bus from the city will 
be able to alight at the second of the 
University’s two bus stops, outside the Law 
Entrance. Guides will be on hand to direct 
them to the Senate Room. 

The Union Refectory, where Council 
luncheons and the Thursday evening gath- 
ering will be held and where delegates may 
obtain refreshments, is located across the 
Great Court to the south, behind the 
Geology Building. 

Delegates may like to know that post 
office facilities are available at the Univer- 
sity. 


Social rogramme 


The Federal Council is invited by the 
Queensland Branch to luncheon at the 
Refectory on Tuesday and Friday, those 
days on which it will be in session, and by 
the State Library Board to a fork dinner 
in the Oxley Memorial Library on Tuesday 
evening. 
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The Queensland Branch cordially invites 
all delegates to a conversazione with re- 
freshments immediately after the conclusion 
of the public meeting in the Lord Mayor’s 
Reception Room, City Hall, on Wednesday 
evening and to an informal farewell party 
between 5 p.m. and 6 p.m. in the University 
Refectory, St. Lucia, on Thursday. 

It may be appropriate to mention at this 
point that a representative of the Queens- 
land Government Tourist Bureau will be in 
attendance in the Main Library during the 
Conference to advise and assist delegates 
in ‘extra-conference activities. 


Transport 


‘Transport to St. Lucia is by City Council 
’bus leaving King George Square as shown 
and returning from the University as de- 
tailed in the following time-table. Buses are 
clearly marked “University.” Alternatively 
delegates could make use of a "bus service 
to St. Lucia (so marked) which involves a 
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walk of a few hundred yards from the ter- 
minus to the sony * A third possibility 
is to take the West End tram to the ter- 
minus, cross the river by the passenger 
ferry, and walk about three-quarters of a 
mile to the University. ~ 


TIME TABLES 
\.—University "Bus— 
Leave King Leave University 
George Square 068: um 
8.35 am. 10.05 a.m. 
9.35 a.m. 10.35 a.m. 
10.35 a.m. 11.05 a.m. 
11.05 a.m. 1.05 p.m. 
2.35 p.m. 
12.35 p.m. 3.05 p.m. 
2.35 p.m. 4.45 p.m. 
4.35 p.m. 5.05 p.m. 
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B.—St. Lucia ’Bus— 


Leave King Leave St. Lucia 

George Square 10.10 a.m. 
8.40 a.m. 11.40 a.m. 
9.45 a.m. 1.00 p.m. 
11.10 a.m. 1.55 p.m. 
1.30 p.m. 2.55 p.m. 
2.05 p.m. 3.50 p.m. 
2.30 p.m. 4.50 p.m. 
3.05 p.m. 5.15 p.m. 
3.25 p.m. 5.45 p.m. 
4.10 p.m. 6.10 p.m. 
4.25 p.m. 6.50 p.m. 


C.—West End Tram— 
Trams run in Queen Street at 10 minute 
intervals, both to and from West End. 


The Work Programme 


Earlier issues of the Journal have carried 
the outline programme for the formal con- 
ference. Scme further details are now avail- 
able. 

Generally speaking the conference takes 
the form of a full body meeting initially in 
plenary session for the official opening then 
dispersing to Committees which, for admin- 
istrative ease, are organised on the basis of 
the existing Sections of the Association. 

Naturally, of course, there is no restric- 
tion as to which committee meetings any 
delegate may attend; many in fact have 
signified their interest in more than one 
aspect of the Association’s work and may 
wish to spread their attendance over several 
by attending different committees on dif- 
ferent occasions. This procedure may ap- 
peal particularly to non-professional mem- 
bers who may be interested in participating 
actively in discussions at different times in 
several different groups. 
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The Conference programme calls for 
Committees to report back to plenary ses- 
sions on several occasions. This arrange- 
ment will ensure that members of one 
group will be kept aware of discussions pro- 
ceeding in others. 


The actual formal arrangement of discus- 
sions in Committee may vary depending on 
the organising body concerned. The Univer- 
sity Section, for instance, is following the 
rough plan of a number of short papers 
with prepared comments by _ further 
speakers on particular aspects. 


The Special Libraries Section’s rough 
programme is as follows:—After prelimin- 
ary discussions on the first day, concerning 
the routine affairs of the Section, the open- 
ing session on Library Co-operation in Rela- 
tion to Special Libraries will commence. 
This will deal specifically with co-operation 
inside the organisation served, relations with 
the management, with the clients, and ways 
of extending and improving service. 


On the second day, the discussions will 
centre on co-operation outside the special 
library, dealing with such subjects as inter- 
library. loans, union catalogues, the avail- 
ability of university theses and the ration- 
alisation of collections. 


Special librarians should make a special 
effort to attend conference to air their 
views and benefit from the exchange of 
opinions that will result. 


Exhibition 


Arrangements are in hand to display at 
the Conference a selection of exhibits illus- 
trating recent advances in library techniques 
in Australia. 


Librarians or libraries interested in con- 
tributing material to the exhibition should 
contact the Editor giving, among other de- 
tails, the display dimensions of their sug- 
gestions. 
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Conference Programme 


“Libraries in Modern Democracy” 
(Note: Minor alterations may be made 
to this programme before the Conference. 
It is expected that the Board of Examina- 
tion will meet on Monday, 22nd August, at 
2 p.m.) 
TUESDAY, 23rd AUGUST 

University of Queensland, St. Lucia 

Morning— 


10.00: General Council meets, Senate 
Room. 
12.45: Luncheon, The Refectory. 
Afternoon— 
2.00: Council resumes, Senate Room. 
4.30: Adjournment. 


Public Library of Qld., William Street 
Evening— 

The Federal Council is invited by the 

Library Board of Queensland to a buffet 

dinner in the Oxley Memorial Library. 

WEDNESDAY, 24th AUGUST 
University of Queensland 
Morning—Plenary Session: 

11.00: Introduction by the President, The 
Hon. Sir John Morris, K.C.M.G., Lec- 
ture Theatre B.9. 

11.10: Official Opening by His Excellency 
the Gevernor of Queensland, Lieut.- 
General Sir John Lavarack, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.V.O.,- K.B.E., C.B., D.S.0., Lec- 
ture Theatre B.9. 

11.30: Presidential Address, Lecture 
Theatre B.9. 

12.45: Luncheon (private arrangements). 

University of Queensland 
Afternoon—Working Parties: 

2.00: General Meeting of each Section of 

the Association following which each 

Section will resolve itself into a working 

party to consider and report upon the 

matters before it. 
Archives—Lecture Room 99. 
General Meeting: 
(a) Election of Officers. 
(b) Report on Section activities to date. 
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Archives. Private Papers, and Democracy: 

short addresses and discussion. 

Library Work with Children and Young 

People—Lecture Room 72. 

General Meeting: 

A. (a) Brief report by President of activi- 
ties January-August, 1955, and fin- 
ancial position of Section. 

(b) Announcement of Office-Bearers 
for 1956. 

(c) Statement of business for Commit- 
tee meeting. 

(d) Statement of procedure in Com- 
mittee. 

(e) Summary of training in children’s 
librarianship in Australia. 

(f) Submission of motions. 


B. Within the general theme of the Con- 
ference this Section proposes to devote 
the greater part of its time to the discus- 
sion of training for children’s librarian- 
ship, and to bring before Conference its 
resolutions relating to training for both 
children’s librarians and school libra- 
rians. 


Public Libraries—Lecture Room 81. 


The Public Library and scientific infor- 
mation (H. C. Brideson, B.A.), Public 
Libraries and public relations (C. P. 
Billot). The place of fiction in the Public 
Library (Margery Ramsay, M.A.). 


Special Libraries—Lecture Room 115. 


General Meeting: 

(a) Welcome to members and outline of 
programme. 

(b) Introduction of office-bearers—Section 
and Divisions. 

(c) Resume of Section activities and mem- 
bership since the last conference, to be 
given by the President. 

(d) Discussion and suggestions for future 
activities and development. (Notice of 
motions to be submitted in writing be- 
fore Conference if possible). 

(e) Representation of Divisions on Execu- 
tive Committee. 
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(f) Finance. 
(g) Amendments to constitution. 


Library co-operation in relation to special 
libraries: — 


A. Within the organisation served. 


(a) Co-operation with management. 
(b) Extension of service— 
i. Service to staff of the organisation. 

ii. Service to clients. 

iii. Copying with regard to service 
(application of methods rather than 
methods themselves). 

(c) Resolutions. 
(d) Resume of discussion. 


University Libraries—Lecture Room 32. 


General Meeting: 

(a) Adoption of a constitution. 

(b) Election, of officers. 

(c) Section policy and activities. 

Role of the University Library in modern 
democracy (Harrison Bryan, M.A. Dis- 
cussion led by Jean Hagger, B.A.). In- 
spection of University of Queensland Lib- 
rary. 

Brisbane City Hall 


Evening—Plenary Session: 


8.00: Address by Dr. Luther H. Evans, 
Director-General of U.N.E.S.C.O., form- 
erly Librarian of Congress, Lord Mayor’s 
Reception Room. 

9.15: Conversazione, Lord Mayor’s Recep- 
tion Room. 


THURSDAY, 25th AUGUST 
University of Queensland 


Morning—Plenary Session and Working 
Parties. 

9.30: Annual General Meeting, Lecture 
Theatre 

10.00: Reports and resolutions trom 
working parties to Conference, Lecture 
Theatre 

11.30: Working parties resume. 


Archives—Lecture Room 32. 


Archives of selected government depart- 
ments (A. R. Horton, B.A., R. Sharman, 
B.A.). 
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Library Work with Children and Young 
People—Lecture Room 72. 
Resumption from Wednesday. 


Public Libraries—Lecture Room 8]. 


Co-operation between public libraries in 
Australia (F. A. Sharr, B.A., F.L.A.). 
How to extend the public library system 
in Australia (R. G. McGreal, B.A.). 


Special Libraries—Lecture Room 115. 


Library, co-operation in relation to special 

libraries: B. Inter-library. 

(a) Inter-library loans: Code; forms. 

(b) Union catalogues: with mention of 
existing union catalogues in Australia. 

(c) Availability of university theses. 

(d) Rationalisation of collections, 
Purchases, e.g., Farmington Plan, 
Discarding, 

Transfer of old stock, 
Central Storage. 


University Libraries—Lecture Room 32. 


Academic status of University librarians 
(D. H. Borchardt, M.A., Discussion led 
by Maude Woolcock, B.A.). Planning 
University library buildings (Leigh 
Scott, M.A. Discussion led by Edith 
Sims). 

12.45: Luncheon (private arrangements). 


University of Queensland 


Afternoon—Working Parties and Plenary 
Session. 


2.00: Working Parties resume morning pro- 
gramme. 


3.30: Final Plenary Session. Final reports 
and resolutions from working parties to 
conference, Lecture Theatre B9. 


4.45: Votes of thanks, Lecture Theatre 
B9. 


4.55: President’s closing address, Lecture 
Theatre BY. 


5.00: Conference concludes, Lecture Theatre 
BY. 

Evening.—Library Work with Children and 
Young People. 
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8.00: General Meeting of Section. The pur- FRIDAY, 26th AUGUST 
pose of this meeting is to stimulate in- Ae oded 
terest in and further the development of _ University of Queensland 
school and children’s libraries in Queens- Morning— 
land. For this reason lecturers, writers, 9.30: Council resumes, Senate Room. 
booksellers, headmasters. headmistresses 12.45: Luncheon, The Refectory. 
and inspectors of schools, and others in- <Afternoon— 
terested in children’s reading will be 2.00: Council resumes if necessary to finish 
invited to attend. - - business, Senate Room. 


A QUEENSLAND CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 


The South Brisbane Junior Library, a department of the South Brisbane 
Municipal Library. (Delegates wishing to inspect this library should take any’ 
south bound tram in Queen Street, except West End or Dutton Park.) 
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By J. C. HAZELL, B.A. 


The Voice of a Library 


As a result of increased demands on the 
patience of the staff of the General Refer- 
ence Department of the Public Library of 
New South Wales, all telephone inquiries 
have been thorcughly systematised. All calls 
on the two lines through to the Reading 
Room are received at the one switch, which 
is handled by a trained librarian. Such a 
system places a heavy responsibility on 
this officer, as work is not done for certain 
types of inquiry. Where the contact with 
the inquirer is purely verbal, that contact 
should be pleasant and efficient. The voice 
must have enough authority to be accepted 
and enough deference to be appreciated. 

The switch is staffed constantly from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., outside of which hours calls 
come directly through to the Reading Room. 
As calls are no lenger a disturbing element, 
more time is available to assist readers. Con- 
trol of inquiries by trained officers elimin- 
ates mistakes by new staff in the course of 
training. 

There are infinite advantages in a tele- 
phone reference service. Primarily, it sup- 
plies an immediate answer to a pressing 
problem, be it for a bet or a board meeting; 
secondly, it fills the large gap in the refer- 
ence material offering in the average city 
office or home; finally, the burden of proof 
lies with the business that declares it has 
the answers. However, such a system is 
open to abuse, all free services having this 
problem. It is all too easy to expect it to 
work a miracle and answer impossible ques- 
tions. Inquiries in this category are touchy 
affairs and naturally discretion is needed. 
Quick recogniticn of such a question is 
necessary equipment for a good telephone 
reference officer. 

Inquiries for quiz material, all types of 
contests, school projects, etc., are treated on 
their merits, and usually the inquirer is 
asked, as graciously as possible, to call at 
the Library. Also asked to call are patrons 
requesting answers to too long or complex 
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questions. Newspapers are not searched 
and genealogies are not traced. Electoral 
rolls are made available, but not searched. 
Small voices are told of their nearest local 
library, when the questions involve the 
whole of the night’s homework or the latest 
crossword in a child’s weekly. Often the 
questicn places too great a responsibility on 
the Library, especially in the field of medi- 
cine. One should not be asked to describe 
the symptoms of a progressive disease, to 
identify the snake (indeed, if it is a snake) 
that has just crawled under the bed, to 
translate passages of a foreign language, or 
to give advice with difficult legal questions. 

There are, of course, many questions at 
this level. Some call for a difficult decision 
by the librarian gathering the information, 
simply because the inquirer should be doing 
the job himself or because he has not sup- 
plied enough information. At this stage, 
I must say that an iron rule with certain 
types of inquiry is laudable, but flexibility 
is necessary to ensure retention of respect 
for the Library and its services. 

What are the types of questions that could 
cause trouble? The difficulties are manifold 
and not always apparent on the surface. In 
the following examples the numbers in 
brackets represent Inquiry Book and query 
numbers, something of which system will 
be discussed later. 

(2:442) “What breed of dog has a black 
tongue?” This was wanted for a quiz. 

(2:520) “Is there any record of Ned 
Kelly having been on the West Coast of 
New Zealand: —-South Island?” The inquirer 
came in eventually to pursue his own inves- 
tigations. 

(4:2317) “General information on the 
early theories of intelligence before fac- 
tional and non-factional theories, i.e., early 
speculative theories.” The inquirer wanted 
the answer to this read over the telephone. 

(6:2690) “Any details of the Mount Ren- 
nie affair, which occurred in Moore Park, 
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Sydney, around 1900. Also details of the 
same sort of case, which occurred just be- 
fore World War II 1938-9. In each case a 
girl was attacked by a gang of youths.” 
‘This was a direct newspaper reference, and 
the inquirer was asked to call. 

(7:579) “The development of intelligence 
is the development of perceptual and con- 
ceptual schemata.” This was cbviously an 
essay topic. 

The following is a typical language 
query :— 

(7:524) “What is ‘A Merry Christmas’ 
in the following languages—German, Swiss, 
Swedish, Belgian. Greek, Italian, French, 
Chinese, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian?” 

In the field of law the reference librarian 
has to be careful. (1:256) “What is the dif- 
ference between ‘term of a lease’ and ‘term 
certain of a lease’? No special meaning was 
found and the inquirer rang back to say he 
had discovered from legal men that it meant 
nothing significant. Information for patent 
cases pose a special problem. Where dates 
are involved, one always has the feeling 
there could be earlier information. (7:390) 
“Any references in periodicals prior to 1950 
on plastic cake ornaments.” Where do you 
begin with this one—(8:771) “Is there any 
law which prevents the advertisement of 
frocks similar to those worn by the Queen 
on the Royal Tour?” 

Identification inquiries involve detective 
work of the highest order. (4:1054) “The 
worm (/) caught recently at Neutral Bay 
was 18 in.—24 in. long, bright red in col- 
our, about as thick as a man’s thumb, with 
legs all the way along both sides, like a 
large centipede. What was it?” An answer 
was given from Dakin, “Australian Sea- 
shores,” but the possible error is too great 
to be accurate. 

Involved chemical and physical processes 
are difficult without basic knowledge in 
these fields. There is a lot to be said for 
some sort of training for reference librarians 
in the use of the International Critical 
Tables, Beilstein’s Handbuch der Organ- 
ischen Chemie, indeed, the whole gamut of 
abstracts Offering in different aspects of the 
sciences. How simple to use when you know 
how. A chemical formula can be a frighten- 
ing thing when your inquirer says it is sim- 
ply built up of so many hydrogen or oxygen 
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molecules and so on. ‘lhe librarian should 
not have to admit he doesn’t understand. 
Of course, this could apply to many fields, 
but these two seem to be the most difficult. 
Witness—(8:971) “In the Barbet distilla- 
tion column a liquid called Phelegm 
(Phlegm?) comes from the _ distillating 
column during distillation. Is it a liquid 
from the top or a residue from the bottom?” 
The inquirer suggested connection with fer- 
mentation but wasn’t sure. This type of in- 
quiry needs the person at hand. It is quicker 
in the long run for both parties. I am not 
suggesting the patron should call in all such 
cases, but often this is more expeditious. 

How often have you searched in vain for 
a word only to learn that the shorthand 
note has been deciphered and that the spel- 
ling was altogether different? (4:1181) 
“Meaning of TANITON.” The correct 
spelling was TALIPOT, a type of palm. 
This frequent occurrence indicates the battle 
between the telephone and the tempera- 
ment. The following inquiry was a poser. 
(5:2632) “If a doctor’s certificate states 
‘X will be away from work until the 13th 
June.’ does this mean X will be away on 
the 13th or will recommence work on the 
13th?” When in doubt ask your doctor, and 
that is why we referred the inquirer back 
to the writer of the note, although the ans- 
wer is obvious. 

Mathematical inquiries are virtually 
taboo, because of the likelihood of error 
when reading figures over the telephone. 
(3: 7600) “How does one work out how 
many different combinations of numbers 
there are between one and ten?” (8:1009) 
“The approximate number of foot pounds 
required to evacuate 90% of the air in a 
cylinder of one cubic foot dimension?” 

Biographical information about living 
persons is always awkward. How does 
one prove the following—(4:1140) “Is 
Shostakovitch still alive?” Reference to 
Who’s Whos, newspapers indices, etc., .still 
leaves the doubt that the person may have 
died in the last couple of weeks. Similarly, 
with this one it is difficult to supply very 
much because the person is well and truly 
alive—(4:2094) “The career of Judge 
Adrian Curlewis, with particular reference 
to the Surf Life Saving Association of Aus- 
tralia.” 
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What shall be done with disbelievers? 
This query was asked twice, the patron 
hoping for a different answer each time. 
(5:2331; 6:2687) “Does the first half of the 
20th Century end at midnight 31st Decem- 
ber, 1949, or 31st December, 1950?” We 
left her still unconvinced. Many inquirers 
have preconceived ideas before ringing and 
hate to be shown wrong. With the following 
question—(4:2095) “Any information on 
the origin of ‘Smiggins Holes’ (near Kosci- 
usko). Thinks it is a Scottish word mean- 
ing salt licks, etc.” A deal of evidence traced 
it to a convict origin, meaning a gruel 
served to convicts on the hulks coming to 
Australia. This information was accepted 
but was not believed. 

Before the conclusion is drawn that the 
telephone reference service spends the time 
rejecting or arguing about inquiries, the fol- 
lowing are some dealt with that were really 
tough. 

(1:197) “Statements by Asians, of the 
Chauvinistic kind, on racial or political an- 
tagonism between Asia and the West, since 
World War II.” 

(5:2395) “Were death certificates issued 
in Antigua in 1836?” 

(6: 192) “Can we suggest any book, such 
as Spengler’s ‘Decline of the West,’ which 
answers the problem of western civilisation, 
i.e., are we destroying ourselves?” 

(7:310) “Illustrations of crests of any 
Presbyterian Churches in Europe.” 

(8:1003) “A professor has to deliver an 
inaugural address at Oxford University and 
wants to check this statement—‘During the 
period 1890-1900 German industry ap- 
proached the German Government for 
funds to encourage the development of 
inorganic chemistry in German Universities 
by creating new chairs’ ” 

To cope with a growing volume of work, 
an Inquiry Book has been introduced, 
where a complete record is kept of all in- 
quiries which are received by telephone and 
also those requested by readers calling in 
person and not immediately answered. Each 
inquiry is given a number and details are 
entered into the Inquiry Book, where dupli- 
cate copies are kept of each inquiry, the 
original query slip being detachable. Each 
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query slip records number, date, telephone 
number, name of inquirer, initials of the 
person taking the inquiry, brief title of the 
question in the top right hand corner, as 
quick guide to identification, then a full de- 
scription of what is wanted. There is a fur- 
ther section where the source or sources 
of reference are recorded and final action is 
indicated. One of the advantages of this 
system is that a record is kept of material, 
which, once found, is likely to be wanted 
again. A copy of the slip appears below:— 


Taken by. 


Any inquiry wanted urgently is done im- 
mediately, out of its natural sequence. The 
procedure is as follows:— 

The original is sent to the Reading Room, 
where the ultimate source or sources of ref- 
erence are listed, and the slip is sent back 
to the telephones officer, who rings the in- 
formation through to the inquirer. When 
this has been done, the entries on the slip 
are then recorded on the corresponding 
duplicate and the query has been com- 
pleted. 

Before writing up from the rough copy, 
each inquiry is treated on its merits; if not 
of sufficient consequence it is not recorded. 
As an extension of the reference service of- 
fered, readers are referred to subject 
experts, where such recourse is needed. This 
is done with some book and picture valua- 
tions, where the material offered is out of 
the scope of the Library. Reference is made 
to Museums, Government departments, 
Sydney University, etc. The following were 
ultimately referred to the Health Depart- 
ment Library:— 
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. . the Business House’s 
Profit and Loss Account .. 


which wisely makes provision for bad debts, 
taxation and other eventualities, detrimental 
to the progress of the business. 

Yes . . . the Profit and Loss Account is indis- 
pensable in sound business management. 


. . the Family’s S.G.LO. 
Life Assurance Policy .. 


Your family, too, is a going concern that must 
be protected. Planned Whole of Life and 
Endowment Assurance with the S.G.1.0. is 
your provision for loved ones should disaster 
overtake you. The immediate creation of an 
estate by the depositing of even the first 
premium affords the safeguard that brings 
_you peace of mind . . . security to your family. 


STATE GOVERNMENT INSURANCE OFFICE 


Head Office: “Insurance House”, enr. Edward & Adelaide Streets, Brisbane. FA 0131 
C. A. GRIMLEY, Insurance Commissioner. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT QUEENSLAND 
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NEW BOOKS 
for all Sections of the Library 


ON THE TRACK OF PREHISTORIC MAN, by Herbert Kuhn 


Professor Kuhn takes the reader on a pilgrimage to all the important prehistoric 
sites in France and Spain where examples of Ice Age art have been discovered. 
The book is illustrated by one of the best collections of drawings and photographs 
ever assembled and will come as a revelation to those unacquainted with the arts 
of ancient man. 


26/- plus 11d. postage 
QATABAN AND SHEBA, by Wendell Phillips 


An important and thoroughly entertaining contribution to the literature on 
Archaeology. The work done by Dr. Phillips and his party haye furnished to 
the scholar entirely new evidence for the history of an area hitherto closed to 
science, 


26/- plus 11d. postage 


CHAMBERS WORLD GAZETTEER AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
ATLAS 

The first work of its kind to be written and published in England since the war, 

this Gazetteer is a handy and up to date reference book of the world to-day. 

All places of significance throughout the world are described and arranged 

alphabetically. It is indeed a mine of information on the four corners of the 


world. 
37/6 plus 2/1 postage 
OPERA BIOGRAPHIES, by Gladys Davidson 


A comprehensive and interesting book designed for both the lover of the opera | 
and the serious student of music. With photographic illustrations, a bibliography 
and an index, Miss Davidson has made a valuable assessment of the contribution | 
the artists dealt with have made to the history of operatic singing. 


22/6 plus 11d. postage ‘ 
COLLECTORS ITEMS FROM “THE SATURDAY BOOK” 


A book of quite remarkable beauty and curiosity, containing the cream of the 
contributions made by Olive Cook and the photographer Edwin Smith to the 
last ten issues of “The Saturday Book.” A book which will make a strong 
appeal to all collectomanes. 


26/- plus 11d. postage 


The Finest Selection of Books on whatever subject you may need is! 
always available at 


GRAHAME BOOK COMPANY 


PTY. LTD. 


39-49 MARTIN PLACE, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
BW 2261 
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(2:351) “Details of the Blascovic eye 
operation.” 

(4:2181) “Use of nicotinic acid injection 
in treatment of eye defects.” 

Other sources for these inquiries were 
found:— 

(4:2226) “Details of any course offered 
by the London School of Needlework, 
especially overseas courses available.” (Re- 
ferred to the United Kingdom Information 
Library.) 

(5:2407) “Names and whereabouts of 
choirs throughout the world.” (Referred to 
the Conservatorium Library.) 

(8:780) “In the new margins award, the 
occupation of a Duster is quoted. What is a 
Duster?” (Referred to the Metal Trades’ 
Employers’ Association Library.) 

(8:870) “A list of all days and weeks in 
Sydney next year that are devoted to some- 
thing special, i.e., Health Week.” (Referred 
to Town Clerk, Sydney.) 

Immediate reference is made to our 
Mitchell Library, where the information 
will be supplied more quickly from that 
Library’s special resources. (2:585) “Infor- 
mation on haunted houses in Australia.” 
(5:2291) “Information on Woomera Rocket 
Range for a periodical article, i.e., geog- 
raphy, ete.” (7:340) “Why doesn’t the Tank 
Stream overflow now?” 

As each Inquiry Book is filled and a new 
one begun, the queries are scanned and 
those which have involved more than the 
usual searching are transferred to what is 
called the “Finding List.” This list consists 
cf a subject file on cards, the entries not 
strictly conforming with cataloguing prac- 
tice, which does not always provide for the 
ultra specific inquiry. Typical questions 
answered from the Finding List are as fol- 
lows:— 

(1:64) “Examples of loyal addresses to 
Kings and Queens.” 

(1:157) “The date when radio was first 
used in Australia.” 


(1:260) “The story of the Willow Pat- 
tern.” 

(3:722). “A Chinese emperor had a white 
horse, which is now depicted sculpturally in 
eight attitudes. What is the legend?” 

(7:560) “Average height of Australian 
men and women.” 
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This file has proved itself over the years 
of its institution. It is added to, also, by 
staff members, realizing the value of useful 
information found in unexpected sources. 
‘The card records the source of the informa- 
tion, the call number and page numbers, 
etc., and often the actual information, de- 
pending on its nature. Reference to the 
Finding List helps new staff members short- 
cut their searching. . 

Some inquiries, which develop into par- 
ticularly knotty problems, especially in the 
scientific and technical field, may be refer- 
red to the Research Department. If the 
inquiry has not been successfully answered 
and it is felt that, with more time available, 
something would be found, then this is 
done, always providing the inquirer ap- 
proves of the extension in time. A brief note 
of the activities of this Department will be 
of interest. The section undertakes a com- 
plete literature survey in any field, for any 
purpose other than thesis work. Patents 
searching and genealogical inquiries are not 
handled. The usual reference is made to 
published indices of periodical literature, as 
well as to books in the field of the research. 
The average length of time to complete a 
job, once begun, would be two and a half 
days, during which time references have 
been collected, checked by the officer-in- 
charge, listed on cards and filed in the 
Research Department’s catalogue. Every 
research is given a subject entry in the 
main card catalogue, so that any reader 
interested in the references, can be referred 
to the Research Department’s catalogue. 

The following inquiries were referred to 
the Research Department of the Public 
Library of New South Wales which, of 
course, is a section of the General Refer- 
ence Department. 

(1:3) “How do you make a customer his- 
tory file, showing exactly how jobs are pro- 
gressing from original order to the finished 
product. The business is engineering.” . 

(1:174) “Use of whale meat in stock and 
poultry meal.” 

(2:640) “Manufacture of glass glitter— 
used in Christmas cards.” 

(4:954) “Details of experiment (date, 
place, person), which is said to have turned 
inorganic material into organic material. 
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Took place since atomic and fissional re- 
search started, an experiment which split 
inorganic atoms and reassembled them. into 
organisms with the power of reproduction.’ 

(4:2205) “Information on ring dams— 
used in flat country. A ring is excavated 
and material excavated is deposited outside 
the ring. The water conserved covers land 
not excavated.” 

(7:406) “Vacuum filling heads of bottle 
manufacture—the relation between vacuums 
and viscosity, size of orifice, etc.” 

(8:797) “Details of ownership and con- 
trol of Australian Industry.” 

(8:829) “Comprehensive details of child- 
ren’s book awards in other ‘countries, i.e., 
their organization, selection, administra- 
tion, etc.” 

(8:934) “Manufacture of display models 
—process of manufacture, type of material 
used.” 

Concerning the subject of aids on cards, 
other plans of the General Reference De- 
partment include the development of a 
Motor Car Index and a Song Index. The 
first named aims to supplement a large col- 
lection in this field in the way of journals 
and a lack of manuals for older model cars. 
The card file has been built up by indexing 
journals, such as “Motor Life in Australia,” 
“Australian Monthly Motor Manual,” 
“Automotive Technical Service,’ etc., jour- 
nals which are extremely valuable and de- 
serve to have a better fate. Entries are made 
under the make of car, then arrangement is 
by year and within year by model. The 
Song Index lists songs in two files, author 
and title. It indexes books in the Library 
not covered by Sear’s Song Index. The fol- 
lowing inquiry is an example of a reference 
found from the Song Index:— 

(4:2221) “Words of ‘Boyne Waters,’ a 
song about the Battle of the Boyne.” 

This file is also added to as new books 
are received. Both indices are in progress. 

A subject index is kept to the National 
Geographic Magazine, after the dates cov- 
ered by the published index. This type of 
work is limited, as the work is time con- 
suming and extra staff would’ be needed. At 
present, an index to the Current Affairs 
Bulletin is merely projected for this very 
reason. 
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The application of statistics to reference 
work is not always politic, as statistical 
work is apt to have false conclusions drawn 
from it. I offer the following figures as 
they stand, and any statement made con- 
cerning them may be a false assumption. 
The system of Inquiry Books has been in 
operation since May, 1953, but the present 
discussion will be confined to 1954 inquiries. 
During this period 2,012 inquiries were 
entered into the books, representing, of 
course, only a portion of inquiries actually 
dealt with by the General Reference 
Department. Naturally, hundreds of in- 
quiries are answered on the spot, and when 
it is realised that the inquiries listed are but 
a portion of the year’s work, the volume 
will be appreciated. In the following table, 
the placing of any inquiry into a subject 
group naturally involves all the ramifica- 
tions of classification; here the extra specific 
has been placed with the larger class and 
double-barrelled inquiries have been given 
an entry for the first only. Subjects have 
been grouped together in some cases, i.e., 
Architecture and Building, Army and Navy, 
Botany and Forestry, Business includes 
Accountancy, Advertising, etc. Chemistry 
and Applied Chémistry are hand in hand, 
Patents and other types of specifications are 
together, Spelling includes pronunciations, 
definitions, etc., Stamps and Numismatics 
are combined, because both are hobbies 
relying on identification. These groupings 
may arouse the ire of Dewey protagonists, 
but clearly, the point must be made that 
inquiries fall into different groups related 
because the methods of attack are the same 
and method makes the librarian. 


Abbreviations ..... .... - 16 Botany, Forestry, 
Addresses 64 ete. ..... 4 
Aeronautics _.... ...... 10 Business _..... ... 8 
Agriculture 26 ~Chemistry, Applied 
Anthropology ... ...... 9 Chemistry .. .. 61 
Architecture Civil Service .... ... Il 
and Building... 24 Cooking & Related 
Army and Navy ..... 11 
Art (including Arts Comme... B 
and Crafts, etc.) 17 Customs ..... ... ... 15 
ate 6 Dates, Days, Fes- 
Books, Articles, 
etc. in General Engineering (in- 
Reference De- cluding Electrical 
partment ..... .... 249 Engineering, etc) 29 
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English Grammar 13 Pharmacy ..... ..... ... 7 
English Literature 15 Photography. 4 
Etiquette ... 5 Phrases 4 
Films .... ... 
Forms of Address 7 6 
Geographical In- 
Heraldry 
3 
Industrial Arbitra- Publishing Details 277 
7 Quotations ... 
Hinstrations ...... 57 8 
fairs .... .. 4 Royal Family _.... 13 
Language ..... . 5 Societies _.... 26 
Subjects .. .. 30 Spelling, ete. ...... ...... 129 
Library Science... 4 Sport 
Local Government .4 Stamps, Numis- 
Manufactures, etc. 28 matics ae 
Marine Inquiries .... 25 Statistics ... ... 50 
Medicine .... .... ..... 24 Symbolism ..... ...... ..... 7 
Meteorology ... 5 Theatre 4 
Motor Cars 15 Translations, etc. 32 
Mutic.... -. 2 tjnieed Nations 4 
Mythology 8 7 
Oils, Perfumery, etc. 1 
quiries __..... 3 Weights and 
Patents and Other Measures _...... ...... 6 
Specifications __..... 5 Zoology 
There were twelve other miscellaneous 


inquiries. 

It will be seen that over a quarter of the 
year’s work is covered by inquiries, con- 
cerning publishing details and beoks or 
articles in the Library. The volume of pub- 
lishing details would suggest a special officer 
stationed in the Accession Department to 
handle this work. 

‘The reference librarian should never lose 
his sense of humour; if he does he loses his 
sense of proportion and his sense of toler- 
ance. If these two are lost his work will suf- 
fer. He should be able to smile, as well as 
listen, to laugh as well as advise; the per- 
sonality must not be squashed by problems 
which are often tragic ones. ‘This lighter 
side of reference work is always apparent. 
It is easy to be annoyed by seemingly 
trivial inquiries, simply because the ques- 
tion appears ridiculous, out of the context. 
How often have all of us argued a point, 
which doesn’t matter anyway! It is the old 
story of principle—you simply must find 
out if you are right just to squash the 
other fellow. The avoidance of condemna- 
tion is an attribute to be sought by the ref- 
erence librarian. 
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All of us can smile at the following in- 
quiries :— 

(5:2528) “Since the Khmers lived in 
Cambodia and the Chams in Cochin-China, 
how did the Khmer country come to be 
called Cambodia?” This was an impressive 
piece of alliteration. 

(6:5) “Can the Reference Library col- 
lect some stories about rum?” You may rest 
assured some pretty rum stories were found. 

(7:591) “What kind of dog is used in 
Chinese cookery?” The answer was—*“no 
particular breed”—and I’m sure I wouldn’t 
be too particular either. 

(9:1193) “What was Casanova’s main 
trade?” This didn’t mean what you may 
think, but who can blame you for guffaw- 
ing? 

You may think this type of question is 
frivolous, but no inquiry is unworthy, if 
requested in the proper manner. 

I would like to conclude with a true story 
—a telephone conversation that shows the 
high drama of the search for knowledge. 


TIME: 7.15 pm. DATE: 3/3/55. 
Very Small Voice: “Could you please tell 
me who was the Ayrshire Plowman?” 
Stern Librarian: “What is the inquiry want- 
ed for, please?” (Naturally wary of small 

voices. ) 

Very Small Voice: “It’s for school tomor- 
row. My sister asked me to ring.” 

Stern Librarian: “Why can’t she come to 
the ’phone?” 

= Small Voice: “Just a minute, I’ll get 

er.” 

Small Voice (bit older): “Yes?” 

Stern Librarian: “What is the context of the 
inquiry?” (Thinking of agriculture, liter- 
ary reference, etc.). “Is it connected with 
farming, or what?” 

Small Voice: “No, it is wanted for a quiz. 
I’m an Argonaut.” (The truth well out.) 

Sterner Librarian: “We feel people should 
do as much as possible on their own for 
quiz work. Where do you live?” 

Small (subdued) Voice: “——.” 
suburb). 

Stern Librarian: “Why don’t you go to — 
Public Library?” 

Small (superior) Voice: “I have. I don’t 
think that’s much of a reference library.” 


(Sydney 
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By PHYLLIS ROBINSON, M.A. 


Library Development in 


Queensland 


Miss Robinson is Head Cataloguer, Pub- 
lic Library of Queensland. 

At the time of the Munn-Pitt survey of 
Australian libraries in 1934, the library 
needs of Brisbane residents were met by 
the Public Library of Queensland, the 
South Brisbane Municipal Library, the 
Brisbane School of Arts Library, and the 
Workers’ Educational Association Library. 
People living in country areas were depen- 
dent for their reading matter on subscrip- 
tion libraries of the Mechanics’ Institute 
and School of Arts type, and on the Bush 
Book Club cf Queensland. 

School of Arts libraries followed the 
usual pattern, with bookstocks consisting 
almost wholly of fiction since works of 
more lasting value were beyond their means. 
Government subsidy had been paid to these 
institutions from 1912 until 1931, when it 
was withdrawn as a matter of necessity 
owing to the depression of the early 1930’s. 
Between 1931 and 1945, such institutions 
carried on as best they could, but owing to 
the lack of government assistance many 
went out of existence, while those that re- 
mained gradually deteriorated in  book- 
stocks and in service generally. Their build- 
ings fell into a dilapidated state. 

Such was the position in Queensland 
when the Library Board of Queensland was 
appointed in 1945 in accordance with the 
provisions of the Libraries Act of 1943. 

The general functions of the Board are 
“to attain efficient co-ordination and im- 
provement of the library facilities of the 
State with the object of placing such facili- 
ties on a sound basis for the benefit and 
educational improvement of the citizens 
generally throughout the State.” The Board 
therefore is responsible for library develop- 
ment throughout Queensland, and more- 
over is responsible for the Public Library, 
the control and management of which is 
vested in the Board. 
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In 1947, Mr. J. L. Stapleton, previously 
Officer-in-Charge of the Country Lending 
Service of the Public Library of South Aus- 
tralia, was appointed State Librarian, his 
duties being to act as Secretary and execu- 
tive officer of the Board and so to direct 
library matters generally and to administer . 
the Public Library. 

The Board is empowered to grant sub- 
sidy to local bodies, but as the Act contains 
no hard and fast clause regarding this mat- 
ter the Board is able to change its policy, 
subject to Cabinet approval, as it thinks 
fit. Subsidy granted in its first year of 
operation was on the basis of 10/- for each 
£1 expended on the purchase of books and 
£1 for each £1 expended on the provision of 
library accommodation and equipment. 
Subsidy is now paid to local bodies on the 
following basis:— 

(a) Books—Fifty per cent. of the total 
amount expended on the purchase of 
books; 

(b) Library accommodaticn and_ equip- 
ment—Fifty per cent. of the total 
cost. 

The upper limit payable to any one lib- 
rary in any one year in respect of subsidy 
on accommodation is £3,000. 

In determining claims for subsidy, the 
Board has laid down the following prin- 
ciples :— 

(i) that not more than one local body 
in any one area will be subsidised 
on account of its activities in pro- 
viding library facilities; 
that in order to be eligible for 
subsidy a library must be open to 
all members of the community; 
that the local body concerned con- 
duct a service to the satisfaction of 
the Board. 

From the outset, the Board realised that 
it would be necessary to educate public 
opinion generally as to the necessity of 


(ii) 


(iii) 
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good library facilities and to create a lib- 
rary consciousness before Local Authorities 
would be willing to avail themselves of the 
powers granted to them under the Act, viz., 
to “establish, maintain, and conduct a lib- 
rary facility as a function of local govern- 
ment.” Meantime it was considered expedi- 
ent to give assistance to Schools of Arts 
and such local bodies as The Queensland 
Country Women’s Association and the 
R.S.S.A.LL.A., already operating libraries, 
until such time as Local Authorities should 
assume responsibility. 

In order to make known the Board’s 
policy with regard to the development and 
expansion of a State-wide network of rate- 
supported, Government-subsidised libra- 
ries, its executive officer has travelled over 
most parts of Queensland, conferring with 
Local Authorities and School of Arts Com- 
mittees, and addressing public meetings, 
always stressing the fact that no private 
body can supply the adequate resources and 
continuity of administration essential to 
the success of all libraries. 

In the Board’s first year of office, four 
Local Authority libraries were operating. 
In the financial year ending 30th June, 
1954, six City Councils, five Town Councils 
and 16 Shire Councils were conducting 
library services as a function of local gov- 
ernment, while in addition three Town 
Councils and 15 Shire Councils had agreed 
to establish library services but had not 
commenced operations. The number of 
local bodies subsidised was 98 as compared 
with 51 in 1945-46. A total of £26,477 was 
paid to local bodies as subsidy on expendi- 
ture for the purchase of books, library 
accommodation and equipment in the last 
financial year as compared with the amount 
of £2,187 in 1945-46. 

The Libraries Act provides for the con- 
stitution of a Joint Local Authority for the 
purpose of establishing, maintaining, and 
conducting a library facility as a function 
of local government, and small communities 
which cannot singly raise sufficient finance 
to establish’ an adequate library service are 
encouraged to pool their resources in this 
way. . 

The first regional library service in 
Queensland has been set up in the South- 
West, where seven Local Authorities, 
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Charleville Town Council, and Booringa, 
Bulloo, Murweh, Paroo, Quilpie and Tambo 
Shire Councils, have combined to form a 
Joint Local Authority to administer the 
scheme. The area covered is 105,000 square 
miles and the population served 16,000. A 
regional library in charge of a regional lib- 
rarian is being established at Charleville 
and libraries at Mitchell, Morven, Thargo- 
mindah, Augathella, Cunnamulla, Quilpie 
and Tambo are to be staffed by Council 
officers or suitable outside persons working 
under the supervision of the regional libra- 
rian. Bookstocks are to consist of a basic 
collection of non-fiction and reference books 
at each centre, with a mobile box collection 
to be changed every six months. The Board 
will lend books to the value of £1,000 to 
the Joint Local Authority to assist in the 
provision of initial stocks. 

If a Local Authority requires technical 
assistance in the setting up of its library, 
an officer of the Board is sent for a few 
weeks to help in the work of weeding out 
existing bookstocks, if any, and of acces- 
sioning, cataloguing and otherwise proces- 
sing the collection, as well as to train the 
librarian, very often a local resident, in 
modern library techniques. Advice is also 
given regarding plans for building and re- 
modelling. 

In 1954, the Board embarked on a pro- 
gramme of inspecting municipal libraries 
with the consent of the Councils concerned. 
A senior officer was sent to visit libraries 
in the North and later furnished a report 
with recommendations to the Board. 

In rural areas it is difficult to obtain staff 
with the necessary educational qualifica- 
tions for entrance to the professional exam- 
inations, but Local Authorities are showing 
an increasing appreciation of the value of 
training in librarianship. City Councils 
such as Brisbane, Toowoomba, Townsville 
and Rockhampton are appointing qualified 
librarians to important positions on their 
library staffs, and library assistants eligible 
to take the examinations of the Library 
Association of Australia. 

Prospects for Queensland’s future library 
development are bright, and it is felt that 
this State has in some measure made good 
the deficiencies pointed out in the Munn- 
Pitt Report. 
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By JEAN HOLLAND, B.A., Dip.Ed., A.L.A. 


Weapons Research 
Establishment Library 


Miss Holland is Librarian of the Research 
Establishment. 

Since Woomera and the Rocket Range 
are prominent news items at the present 
time, it may be of interest to other librarians 
in Australia to hear something of the tech- 
nical library at the Weapons Research 
Establishment, South Australia. 

The library is situated in the Labora- 
tories Area at the Base Establishment at 
Salisbury, 16 miles north of Adelaide. The 
Range itself is approximately 300 miles 
north-west at Woomera, nearly two hours’ 
flight by R.A.A.F. aircraft. This air courier 
service operates daily from the Edinburgh 
Airfield at Salisbury. 

In the Salisbury Area are two other 
Divisional libraries, one specialising in 
aerodynamics and the other in chemical 
propulsion. Each of these has its own libra- 
rian. A small branch library is also main- 
tained at Woomera, staffed by an Assistant 
Librarian; senior assistants from the Main 
Library visit Woomera regularly to super- 
vise its operation and to keep in touch with 
the requirements of those personnel who 
are stationed at Woomera permanently. 

The Main Library orders books and 
periodicals for all these libraries, does the 
greater part of the cataloguing and classifi- 
cation, and co-ordinates library services. 
Many British aircraft firms engaged in 
guided weapons research have established 
branches at Salisbury, and the Main Lib- 
rary provides some service for the firms’ 
technicians and scientists. Thus, the number 
of people to be served by the library is con- 
siderably greater than that served by the 
average departmental special library—and 
includes scientists, technicians, engineers, 
R.A.A.F. personnel, draftsmen, computers, 
apprentices, tradesmen and administrative 
officers. 

The most important part of the library’s 
collection is the Technical Report Section, 
consisting largely of unpublished reports 
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issued by Government establishments and 
by private firms. About three-quarters of 
these reports are security classified and not 
generally available to other libraries. The 
acquisition, recording and prompt circula- 
tion of these documents is the most pressing 
library problem. The majority of the re- 
ports are received automatically, through 
Government sources, but some are specifi- 
cally requested. Each document passes 
through the Order Section, after which a 
cataloguing slip is prepared. A science 
graduate in the Information Section indexes 
it by means of U.D.C.; this girl also sug- 
gests the names of senior officers who 
should see each report on its initial circula- 
tion. After this distribution the report is 
available on ordinary loan. But, normally, 
a senior officer sees reports in his subject 
field before he sees them in an accession list. 
Senior officers are expected to inform their 
staff of the existence of reports relevant 
to their work. Reports sent out in this way 
are stamped “Jnitial Distribution. Return 
to Library as soon as possible.” ‘The loan 
slip is stamped, too. 

Serial records of reports are kept on visi- 
dex cards arranged in trays in steel cab- 
inets. Loan records are on standard 5 in. x 
3 in. slips, in duplicate, one copy being filed 
in call number order and the other copy 
being filed behind the “borrower’s name. 
Since most documents are sent from the 
library to the borrower, the call number 
copy is filed immediately but the duplicate 
is attached to the document when it is is- 
sued. Different coloured loan slips are used 
to distinguish certain types of documents 
easily. When a report is returned to the 
library the two copies of the loan record are 
stapled together, stamped “Returned to 
Liprary. and sent to the 
borrower as his receipt for the return of the 
document. Reports are filed in steel cab- 
inets, in U.D.C. order. 
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Second in importance are periodicals, 
because they contain the most up-to-date 
published technical information. After being 
displayed for one week in the library these 
are circulated first to senior officers and 
then to various Groups—in some cases a 
refererce copy is also retained for use in 
the library. Senior officers are expected to 
return journals in about three days, but 
Groups keep them on a display rack for a 
week or more, depending on the number to 
be served in that particular Group. Some 
binding has been done, and duplicate copies 
or periodicals of only passing interest have 
been presented to other libraries. Approxim- 
ately 250 journals are taken regularly, and 
up to five copies are received of some. 
Periodicals Contents lists, of articles of par- 
ticular interest to the Establishment, are 
issued regularly. The periodicals are filed 
on open shelves in alphabetical order, un- 
bound copies being kept in standard type 
pamphlet boxes. 

A good collection of text books and ref- 
erence books is being built up, suggestions 
for purchases being made by the heads of 
the various scientific and engineering 
Groups. Publishers’ and booksellers’ notices 
and lists are circulated to senior officers. In 
addition, the library staff searches bibli- 
ographies and catalogues for new books and 
tries to maintain an evenly balanced col- 
lection. In many cases, books are held on 
long loan in the laboratories and there is 
some necessary duplication. New books are 
displayed on a special shelf, and dust 
covers of new accessions are put up on 
notice boards in various places. 

Trade catalogues are becoming more im- 
portant and are indexed alphabetically 
under firm and under subject. Requests for 
trade literature are made through the lib- 
rary so that unnecessary duplication of re- 
quests to one firm may be avoided. Gener- 
ally speaking, the material is kept by the 
officer requesting it, the library merely 
maintaining an index of the Establishment’s 
holdings. 

British and Australian standard specifi- 
cations, various valve books, air publica- 
tions issued by the Air Ministry and the 
R.A.A.F., and survey maps are held and 
are in constant demand. These present 
special problems of recording and _ filing. 
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Standards are ordered as required, filed in 
numerical order, and the majority are issued 
on long loan to certain officers who need 
them for constant reference. Valve books, 
both those issued by Government depart- 
ments and those issued by firms, are in such 
demand that several copies of each are held 
in various Groups. An Assistant Librarian 
keeps a record of holders, issues them with 
amendments, and orders extra copies as re- 
quired. Air publications are secured from 
the Department of Air. These are filed on 
shelves in serial number order and are 
issued on loan in the same way as are re- 
ports. Frequent amendments are received 
and entered by a clerical assistant. Army 
and Air Force survey maps are filed on 
wide, flat trays in a_ specially-constructed 
map cabinet; these maps are usually issued 
for retention. 

The library staff is responsible for the 
arrangements for photostat copying of 
articles in journals and for the indexing and 
recording of these copies. These are indexed 
under U.D.C. number, under personal 
author, and under the name of the periodi- 


al. 

The Establishment subscribes to a Press 
cuttings service, and cuttings concerning the 
Establishment and guided weapons in gen- 
eral are filed in chronological order. 

Both the local University and Public lib- 
raries have proved most co-operative and 
lend technical books and journals freely to 
the Establishment. The number of inter- 
state loans is increasing weekly. Unfor- 
tunately, because of the classified nature of 
the greater part of the library collection, 
the Weapons Research Establishment can- 
not reciprocate to a similar extent, but loans 
of technical books and journals are made 
whenever possible. 

In the Information Section a science 
graduate does the classifying, notes articles 
in periodicals, and maintains an index of 
subject interests of the senior staff. In this 
way any document which it is thought 
might be of interest is circulated to an offi- 
cer automatically. Bibliographies are com- 
piled as the need arises, and an index of 
these is kept. Close cross indexing of all 
books and reports is done by means of 
U.D.C.. and a detailed alphabetical index 
to the U.D.C. numbers is maintained. The 
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Information Officer keeps in contact with 
the Groups in the Establishment, so that 
she knows what work they are doing. New 
officers, on their visit to the library, are 
encouraged to discuss their subject interests 
with her. 

The final approved draft of each of the 
Establishment’s own reports is sent to the 
library, which is responsible for preparing 
a cataloguing slip for a detachable abstract 
card, for serial numbering and for distribu- 
tion of copies after printing. Records of 
each series are kept on visidex cards, which 
also record the names of all recipients. Spare 
copies are filed in serial order in steel 
cabinets. 

The compilation of an accession list and 
the preparation of a unit catalogue card 
have been achieved in one effort of typing. 
Duplimat sheets are typed on a Varityper 
machine; these sheets are ruled up into a 
10 in. x 6 in. section and this is subdivided 
into four so that four catalogue cards are 
typed on each duplimat. Copies of this 
sheet are run off for the accession list, five 
quarto sheets printed on each side being 
used for each list. The sheets are stapled 
and folded to form a booklet, with a distinc- 
tive coloured cover. The same duplimat 
sheet is used to run off 10 in. x 5 in. card 
copies, these being cut by an accurate 
guillotine to produce standard cards. Usu- 
ally, the four cataloguing slips given to the 
typist for any one duplimat each require 
the same number of cards for the cata- 
logues, so that when they are cut there is 
no unnecessary waste of cards. 


The main indexes are the author 
catalogue, the classified catalogue and 
the alphabetical index to the U.D.C. 


In the author index books are separa- 
ted from reports, and reports are in- 
dexed both, under the Establishment or 
research laboratory and under the per- 
sonal author. The trade literature cata- 
logue is separate again, as is the catalogue 
of photostats, under journal. Visidex cards 
have proved very useful for serials records, 
for circulation of reports and periodicals, 
for recording the Establishment’s publica- 
tions, and for periodicals’ history cards. 
The usual problems of the special libra- 
rian are increased at Salisbury, both be- 
cause of the large number of people requir- 
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ing information and because of the fact 
that the laboratories are widely scattered 
so that the majority of queries are made by 
telephone and, generally speaking, material 
is sent out of the library to the readers. At 
present the staff numbers 12—including 
one science graduate, four arts graduates, 
two non-graduate assistant librarians, one 
typist and 4 clerical assistants. Frequent 
changes in staff recently and lack of assist- 
ants with any library training or experience 
have added to the administrative problems. 
Perhaps this article may arouse some 


enthusiasm librarians interested in 
special library or technical information 
work. 

* * 


GEORGE HENRY PITT 


George Henry Pitt, who retired in February after 
49 years’ service with the Public Library of South 
Australia, had been allowed to commence work as a 
boy of 15 on condition that he appeared in long 
trousers! 

At that period (1906) conditions in the Adelaide 
Library were comparatively peaceful. The lending 
services, the Archiyes, the Children’s Library and 
Research departments were still to come. A staff of 
seven librarians and two bookbinders was sufficient 
to cater for the needs of the public which now is 
served by more than one hundred officers. 

Since that date the Government grant has in- 
creased 46 times. Mr. Pitt spent fourteen years as 
library assistant and cataloguer, gaining his Arts 
degree in 1920. 

At this time he was appointed the first Archivist, 
a position he held for 25 years, and established a 
model depository of archival material, 

In 1946 the Adelaide Lending Service was in- 
augurated and Mr. Pitt was placed in charge to 
organize and provide an adequate library scheme for 
the metropolitan area. 

He was appointed Principal Librarian in 1948 
but before taking up active work he visited Great 
Britain and the United States to study library con- 
ditions there. 

Mr. Pitt has written several articles on South 
Australian history, his main work being “The Press 
in South Australia, 1836-50” published in 1946 by 
the Wakefield Press. 


He was an able administrator, handling his staff 
with gentle firmness, but always finding time to 
take a personal interest in their work. An indefatig- 
ably busy man, his strong sense of humour kept him 
from becoming a pedant. 

The day after his retirement Mr. Pitt left for 
England on an extended holiday and carried with him 
the warmest wishes of his staff and many friends. 
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QUEENSLAND BRANCH 


The Three Major Libraries 


of Brisbane 


The material for this Section has been 
provided by members of the Queensland 
Branch to supplement the symposium on 
the Technical Libraries of Brisbane which 
appeared in a previous issue. The Editor 
is indebted to Miss Phyllis Robinson, M.A., 
for the section on the Public Library and 
to Mr. S. G. Gunthorpe, the Librarian of 
the Queensland Parliament for information 
relating to his Library. Unfortunately space 
does not permit a full cover of Brisbane’s 
library resources, which should include, for 
instance, the Municipal Library Service, 
especially Mr. Muir’s excellent Children’s 
Libraries. As some kind of recompense we 
have been able to include an illustration— 
of the South Brisbane Junior Library. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF QUEENSLAND 

In 1895 the Government purchased the 
collection of the late Mr. Justice Harding, 
which was to form the nucleus of the Bris- 
bane Public Library instituted in the fol- 
lowing year. Its management was vested in 
a Board of Trustees. In 1898 the name was 
changed to the Public Library of Queens- 
land, and the library was officially opened 
to the public in 1902 in the building which 
had originally been built as a museum and 
in which it is still housed. In 1906 the 
Board of Trustees was dissolved and the 
library became a sub-department of the 
Chief Secretary’s Department until 1945 
when the Queensland Libraries Act of 1943 
was implemented. The administration of the 
library was then vested in the Library 
Board of Queensland under the Minister 
for Public Instruction. : 

The Library Board realised at the out- 
set that the Public Library as it existed 
was inadequate to meet the demands of the 
community, and considered that its first 
duty was to ensure that it would be devel- 
oped progressively to a stage where it 
could measure un to similar libraries else- 
where in respect of bookstocks, staff, accom 
modation, and service to the public. 
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As a preliminary step it sought the advice 
of Mr. J. Metcalfe, B.A., F.L.A., Principal 
Librarian of the Public Library of New 
South Wales, who visited Brisbane and 
carried out an investigation in November, 
1945. In his report to the Library Board, 
Mr. Metcalfe advised as to how existing 
facilities could be best utilised until such 
time as a new building was built, and as to 
what of the library was 
necessary for improved service to the com- 
munity. Mr. Metcalfe’s report proved an 
invaluable guide to the Board in its future 
activities. With the appointment of Mr. J. 
L. Stapleton as State Librarian in May, 
1947, the Public Library was given the 
direction it needed. 

Since its inception the Library Board, 
working through its executive member, has 
achieved the following with regard to the 
Public Library:— 

(a) Bookstocks. Holdings of bound vol- 

umes have increased from 50,000 
volumes to 100,000 volumes in the 
main reference collection. 
Staff. The number of staff has in- 
creased from 7 to 47, including 5 who 
have been seconded to the Teachers’ 
Training College Library. 
No person is appointed who has not 
the requisite educational qualitica- 
tions to enter for the examinations 
of the Library Association of Aus- 
tralia, and permanent appointment 
is dependent on a pass in the Pre- 
liminary Examination during the 
first or second year of service. 

(c) Classes in Librarianship. Since 1948, 
classes in librarianship have been 
held at the Public Library from 
January until June each year with 
the dual purpose of assisting library 
trainees in their work and of pre- 
paring candidates for the Prelim- 
inary Examination of the Library 
Association of Australia. Lectures 


(b) 
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are attended by staff members of 
the Public, Municipal, University, 
C.S.LR.O. and other libraries, and 
roneoed lecture notes are sent to 
students unable to attend classes. A 


high percentage of examination 
passes has been consistently main- 
tained. 

Since 1949, a short course for 
teacher-librarians has been held at 
the beginning of the school year for 
12-15 teachers selected by the 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Lectures are given by members of 
the Public Library staff in children’s 
literature, book selection, catalogu- 
ing, classification and library routine, 
while practical instruction is given in 
bookbinding. 

Country Extension Service. This de- 
partment was established in 1948. It 
began with a grant of £3,500 for the 
purchase of books, and stocks have 
increased steadily to their present 
total of 30,000 volumes. The Coun- 
try Extension Service provides free 
lending and reference. facilities both 
to individual borrowers living out- 
side the Greater Brisbane area and 
to Local Authority libraries. 

In the last financial year, 34,568 
books were issued to 2,194 bor- 
rowers, while over 11,000 parcels of 
books were sent by rail or post and 
collected personally. Regarding bulk 
loans, boxes of books were forwarded 
for sixemonthly periods to libraries 
in areas of low population to supple- 
ment local stocks, and 6000 books 
were loaned in this way. Included 
were 500 children’s books which 
were sent to aboriginal settlements 
at Cherbourg, Palm Island and 
Woorabinda, and to native schools 
on Darnley, Thursday and York Is- 


lands. 


(e) Oxley Memorial Library, This lib- 
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rary of Australiana has been built 
up considerably. It commemorates 
the discovery of the Brisbane River 
by John Oxley, and was established 
in 1926 by the Brisbane Centenary 
Celebrations Committee from the 


balance of moneys remaining in the 
Oxley Centenary Fund. It was offi- 
cially opened to the public in 1934. 

Its object is the promotion of the 
study and general knowledge of Aus- 
tralian literature and of literature 
relating to Australia. 

The library was vested in the trus- 
tees of the Oxley Centenary Fund 
until the passing of the Oxley Mem- 
orial Library of Queensland Act of 
1946, when the assets of the Oxley 
Centenary Fund were transferred to 
and vested in the Library Board of 
Queensland. 

The library is recognised as the 
repository of Queensland records and 
the historical research centre for 
Queensland. It is administered as a 
department of the Public Library. 
Its holdings consist of 17,000 volumes 
and 6,000 maps and pamphlets. 

Outstanding purchases of recent 
years are the L’Estrange collection 
of Queensland stamps and the Leslie 
letters. The L’Estrange collection 
covers the whole field of Queensland 
issues from 1856 to 1913, after which 
date Queensland stamps were super- 
seded by those of the Common- 
wealth. The letters of the Leslie 
brothers, pioneer settlers of the 
Darling Downs, were purchased from 
the owners in Scotland. These letters 
were written during the period 1830 
to 1850 and describe life ‘and con- 
ditions of early settlement in Queens- 
land. 

The growing collection was poorly 
housed until its quarters in the 
Public Library were extended and 
modernised in 1954, 


(f) Deposit Law. The Libraries Act 


Amendment Act was passed in 1949, 
providing for the deposit in the Pub- 
lic Library and the Parliamentary 
Library of a copy of all books, 
pamphlets, maps, and other printed 
material published in Queensland. 
Previously, under the Copyright Act 
of 1874, Queensland publications 
were lodged with the Parliamentary 
Library and the Museum. 
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Thus improvements have been made in 
book-stocks and staff and in various other 
directions, but the Board is perturbed 
about the book storage problem. The Pub- 
lic Library’s overflow is being housed in 
several nearby buildings, which makes 
speedy service to the public impossible. At 
present there is little prospect of obtaining 
a new library building although plans for 
the remodelling of the existing one are in 
hand. 

The Board can point with some pride 
to its achievements, as the Public Library of 
Queensland now takes its rightful place as 
one of the major Australian libraries. 


PARLIAMENTARY LIBRARY OF 
QUEENSLAND 


Shortly after the Proclamation of Queens- 
land as an independent State, Parliament 
took steps to establish a library, thus early 
recognising its fundamental importance. It 
was resolved on June 27, 1860, “That £1000 
be put on the estimates for the foundation 
of a Parliamentary Library ...” Since that 
time, it has been managed by a Library 
Committee, appointed at the beginning of 
each Parliament. From these early begin- 
nings, it has become one of the finest lib- 
raries in Australia, with a book collection 
of 80,000 volumes. 

Until the appointment of Mr. Denis 
O’Donovan in 1874, little had been done by 
his predecessors in office to organise the 
library on sound principles. Combining con- 
siderable literary ability with methodical 
procedures, he succeeded during his 28 
years service in building up an excellent 
collection of significant books, particularly 
in sociology, history, philosophy and geog- 
raphy. At the same time, he improved the 
valuable resources of government publica- 
tions. But, like all true librarians, he realised 
that to be effective a good library must 
have a good catalogue; the more intensive 
the catalogue, the more useful the books. 
With the publication in 1900 of his “Ana- 
lytical and Classified Catalogue,” in three 
large octavo volumes, the great amount of 
care he had taken in its compilation was 
amply rewarded by the world-wide praise 
it received, and its constant usefulness to- 
day. He died in 1911. 
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Unfortunately the high standard he set 
was not maintained. It was not until 1947, 
with the appointment of.Mr. D. V. Ryan, 
that accepted library procedures were be- 
gun. Since the present Parliamentary Lib- 
rarian, Mr. S. G. Gunthorpe, took office in 
December, 1952, the process of re-organising 
the library has been continued and im- 
proved, with the result that the wealth of 
material contained in this fine library is 
now more readily found than formerly. 

In addition to the regular intake of cur- 
rent books and pamphlets, it now contains 
a good selection of Australian, British and 
American periodicals in subject fields rela- 
ted to its function. It also has much useful 
statistical information. Having such a long 
history, the library possesses a great deal 
of material not elsewhere available. Hence, 
its resources are often called upon to assist 
government officers, university students, 
and others. The Parliamentary Library, 
therefore, plays a significant part in the 
bibliographical organisation of Queensland. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
QUEENSLAND LIBRARY 


Delegates to the Conference will hardly 
be able to avoid seeing at least something 
of portion of the Library of their Confer- 
ence host, the University of Queensland. 
They should bear in mind that unless they 
pry into a number of odd corners of the 
St. Lucia campus they will gain only an in- 
complete picture of library service in that 
area and that unless they penetrate into a 
number of other areas of the city they will 
in any case have seen no more than be- 
tween one-half and two-thirds of the Lib- 
rary’s collections. 

The Library’s service inevitably follows 
the pattern of decentralisation that is char- 
acteristic of the University’s geographical 
layout at present. At St. Lucia, in the Main 
Library, are the central collections covering 
mainly the Social Sciences and the Humani- 
ties, the central processing departments 
serving the whole library and stack reserve 
for the complete system. 

Generally speaking, each of the scientific 
and technical departments maintains a 
Departmental Library which is an integral 
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part of the University Library. These off- 
shoots vary in size from quite large units 
(up to 8,000 volumes) in Engineering, at 
the’ Medical School and at the School of 
Veterinary Science, to relatively small col- 
lections. Depending on their size and im- 
portance, they may be staffed by the Lib- 
rary or by the Department concerned. Much 
of this decentralisation is quite unavoid- 
able, the Department of Physics for in- 
stance is situated four miles from the Main 
Library and as far from the Department of 
Chemistry; Veterinary Science is located 
ten miles from the Medical School and both 
are isolated from St. Lucia and so on. 

The Library is as old as the University. 

When the Minister. for Public Instruction 
brought down the Bill in 1909 to establish 
the University, he detailed a proposed 
endowment of £10,000 which included, 
among other items, a “Miscellaneous” list 
of “registrars, caretakers, librarian (and 
presumably his library) and general ex- 
penses’”—all for a princely £2,600 per 
annum. 

For many years the librarianship was 
bandied about as a part-time occupation 
first of the Registrar, later of an Associate 
Professor of History and it was not until 
the late 1930’s that Mr. R. Pennington, 
B.A., became the first full-time incumbent 
of the office. He resigned in 1946 to become 
librarian of McGill University and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Norman Gould, M.A., who 
himself resigned after about twelve months’ 
service. The present Librarian took office 
on Ist January, 1950, after serving for the 
previous year in a curious capacity known 
as Assistant to the Librarian—there being 
at that time no Librarian. 

Through all these vicissitudes in its for- 
tunes there has been one constant factor in 
the Library, the present Assistant Libra- 
rian, Miss E. K. McIver, who joined the 
Library in 1918 and on whom a very great 
measure of responsibility has accordingly 
rested. It is difficult to see how the Lib- 
rary would have managed to survive at all 
as an independent énstitution without her 
sterling services. 

Of recent years increasingly generous 
financial provision has been made by the 
University Senate for its Library and the 
collections have been able to be built up to 
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a total of over 126,000 bound items at time 
of writing. Of these some 37,000 have been 
added in the last five years. For the cur- 
rent year the Librarian has been voted 
£21,940 to cover books, periodicals and 
binding. 

The collection still suffers badly from 
early neglect but increased current acces- 
sions and the systematic allocation of 
special grants to fill the major gaps is 
remedying this. It would be difficult to 
point to any particular strength in the Lib- 
rary’s holdings since no one, least of all the 
Librarian, believes them to be adequate, 
but mention might be made of the endowed 
collection being built up relating to the 
countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 

Speaking of endowments leads one to ex- 
plain that the Librarianship itself, though 
bearing the name of James Forsyth is not, 
fortunately, dependent upon bequest in- 
come. The title refers to a benefaction of 
some £12,000 by the late Mrs. Forsyth and 
her sister, Miss Philp, in memory of the 
former State Minister and for the purpose 
of erecting the new library at St. Lucia. The 
capital has never been used for this purpose 
but for some Years the Librarian was in 
fact, paid from the interest on it. 

The Main Library is housed in magnifi- 
cent if somewhat ill-designed and unfor- 
tunately-located premises. It is in the happy 
position of being able to provide in its 
Reading Rooms 100 per cent. seating for 
all full-time day students at St. Lucia. The 
open-access stacks, thanks to the mezzanine 
level just inserted, allow the shelving of 
some 60,000 volumes and the reserve stacks 
bring the building total to some 120,000 
bound volumes. 

In addition to the open access book stack 
the Main Library provides accommodation 
in a separate room for the Fryer Memorial 
Library of Australian Literature, an activity 
of the Department of English. In a separate 
Reading Room are displayed 500 of the 
2,500 current periodical titles and, on wall 
shelving, the bound sets from 1915 to date. 

The building is planned to have three 
further floors added on top of the existing 
two. It is ‘hoped that it was the last major 
library building to be designed and erected 
without the advice of professional librarians. 
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YOu are invited to inspect our carefully selected stocks of 


BOOKS—Magazines, Maps, Atlases and Globes. 
STATIONERY— including Card Indexes and Files. 


FOUNTAIN PENS—Ball Points, Pencils and Refills. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS—Watercolours and Oils. 
CARDS—for Birthdays, Anniversaries and all occasions. 
PICTURES—Prints and Original Paintings—Mirrors. 


Other Departments and Services include 


PRINTING—Letterheads, Invitations, Return Thanks, etc. 
FRAMING—Pictures, Photographs, Certificates, etc. 
REPAIRS—Fountain Pens, Pencils, etc. 


5 123 PITT ST. 
Phone - BW 1001 


(SWAIN & CO. PTY. LTD.), EST. 1895 


NEW EDITIONS— 


LORE OF THE LYREBIRD 


Ambrose Pratt 


The most intimate and sympathetic study of a lyrebird ever written. 
Tells of the friendship between a lyrebird (“James”) and a lady 
living on Mt. Dandenong. Well illustrated. 

Price 12/6 


THE LITTLE BLACK PRINCESS 
OF THE NEVER-NEVER 


Mrs. Aeneas Gunn 


The appealing story of little Bett Bett should be in both adult and 
children’s sections of your library. 
Price 12/9 


ROBERTSON & MULLENS LTD. 


107-113 Elizabeth St., Melbourne :: Phone MY 1711 
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MOORE’S BOOKSHOP PTY. LTD. 


264 PITT STREET 
SYDNEY 


Booksellers to Public, Municipal, Shire, Bank, 
Institutional and Factory Libraries throughout 
Australia. 


Representatives for George Blunt & Sons Ltd., 
Library Bindings in Australia and New Zealand. 


LISTS AVAILABLE 
SPECIALISING IN BOOKS FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES 


WHITCOMBE’S 
BOOK SERVICE 


Consult us for the latest in 

fiction, biographies, juvenile, 

travel, educational and text 
books. 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS 
Pty. Ltd. 
332 COLLINS STREET, 
MELBOURNE 


| Phones: MU 5566, MU 5454 


QUEENSLAND 
BOOK DEPOT 


The HOME of GOOD 
BOOKS 
STATIONERY 
FOUNTAIN PENS 


61-63 Adelaide Street 
Brisbane 
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The Need for 


By C.G. Auten, M.A. 


Public Record Libraries 


That part of a library’s function which is 
concerned with the preservation of material 
of historical significance has not always been 
treated with the respect which is its due. 
The whims of tyrants, the misfortunes of 
war, the imposition of religious or political 
orthodoxies, and the accidents of nature 
have in their several ways deprived us of 
much of the record of past ages. Conse- 
quently, our visualisation of historic scenes 
and characters must often derive from the 
powers of conjecture and imagination with 
which our academic historians elaborate the 
framework of historic fact. In more for- 
tunate instances we may possess first hand 
descriptions, actual documents, letters, etc., 
and for scenes and places, paintings, or "from 
the more recent past, photographs. 

To-day the zealous preservation of the 
records of our society is widely practised, 
and one may imagine future historians sub- 
merged in a morass of material that may 
well prove as great an embarrassment as 
the scant records of earlier periods. 

Nevertheless, having accepted the task of 
storing and systematising the knowledge 
and records of mankind, should we not be 
prepared to take account of all available 
forms of material the better to pass on to 
posterity a comprehensive panorama of our 
life and times? 

Photography has brought an authenticity 
to the record of the visual scene, and to a 
considerable extent, an impartiality that no 
author’s description, or even artist’s paint- 
ing, could ever quite attain. The motion 
picture has enlarged still further the sig- 
nificance of visual records, for in the film 
we can see the work of a nation, the active 
conventions of society, the outward mark of 
our emotions, as if in life. Film libraries are 
now well established institutions in many 
parts of the world, and the film has won its 
place as a medium of entertainment, as a 
means of disseminating knowledge, and as a 
record of the history of the time. 
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The gramophone record, and _ other 
methods of sound recording, provide us with 
a means of capturing and storing the noises 
and utterances of our civilisation. A vast 
quantity of material has already been 
placed on record in this way, and the future 

must see a continual growth in amount and 
variety. The claim of. all or part of this 
material to a place in our libraries should 
be seriously considered. 

The most prolific class of recorded 
material is, of course, music, and it is in this 
class that the record may perhaps continue 
to offer most, both to the student and to the 
general public. In the past the music 
student had to rely upon sheet music, 
orchestral scores, and such executive abili- 
ties as he himself possessed, or such live 
concerts as opportunity presented to him. 
With recorded music the student may 
analyse, repeat or compare, at will an ever 
growing list of musical works, many of 
which he would be lucky to hear even once 
in a lifetime at a public concert. For the 
student in the country or small towns the 
record has made a musical life possible 
where before there could have been literally 
nothing. 

However, no student, or average music 
lover, can hope to purchase more than a 
fraction of the works he might wish to study 
or appraise. The student of literature has 
recourse to the library of books. Why 
should not the music student be similarly 
served? 

Further, comparison between performers 
of bygone days and those of our own times 
are frequently made in conversation and in 
the literature of music. Future generations 
of musically minded citizens may have re- 
course to actual performances by execu- 
tants, or interpretations by conductors, of 
previous periods. Where doubts arise as to 
a composer’s precise intention it may be 
possible to refer to a performance by the 
composer himself, or at least to one widely 
recognised as “approved” in the composer’s 
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own day. But all this will depend upon pro- 
vision being made now for these valuable 
records to be preserved by an organization 
designed to meet a general or specialized 
demand. 

However, music is not the only field in 
which the gramophone record is of sig- 
nificance. The spoken word is equally well 
adapted to recording, and the importance of 
drama performances, poetry readings, pub- 
lic speeches and the like, to students and 
interested persons in many fields of know- 
ledge are clear to see. Comparison of great 
actors, the significance of phrasing to the 
meaning of a line, an author’s own reading 
of his work, are all valuable factors in the 
literary field. ‘The actual speeches made on 
historic occasions; how much better the liv- 
ing voice conveys the significance of words 
than the bare report of the printed page! 

Future sociologists, ethnologists,  etc., 
may find the musical and entertainment 
tastes of our day most revealing. Whether 
it be jazz band or symphony orchestra, 
primitive drum or merely a collection of the 
commonplace noises that surround our 
every action, the actual sound itself will be 
valuable information for future assessments 
of this and other ages. 

The case for the establishment of com- 
prehensive collections of sound recordings 
is therefore, | submit, very strong. And as 
they should be designed to serve exactly 
parallel needs to those for which books and 
written documents are collected in libraries, 
then the library seems to be the logical 
place to develop such a record collection. 
Indeed it will frequently occur that written 
and recorded material must be consulted in 
conjunction, so that the physical juxtaposi- 
tion of record and book collections will be 
desirable. Again the experience and organi- 
sation of libraries, and the methods of 
library science can be applied, with suitable 
modifications, to the acquisition, classifying, 
cataloguing, storing and issuing of record 
material. 

However, the physical forms of these 
sound records necessitate certain divergen- 
cies from the practices of a book library. 
Storage, labelling and handling will present 
some new problems, although it seems un- 
likely that any system need be devised for 
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making the shelves directly accessible to the 
public. The risks of damage, the chaos that 
would ensue if discs were wrongly replaced, 
and other objections, would probably make 
any experiment in open access shelves one 
soon regretted, 

The record catalogue must take account 
of certain differences between books and 
discs. The fact that more than one item is 
commonly to be found on a single disc, and 
even on the one side of a disc, must be con- 
sidered. The opposing claims of title, 
author, and performers, may prove a diffi- 
culty, and will demand considerable experi- 
ence not only in the techniques of catalogu- 
ing but also knowledge of the subject 
matter of the disc being catalogued. E-xperi- 
ment and experience will, however, produce 
the requisite conventions and procedures. 

To classify or not to classify is a question 
for debate. Neither the B.B.C. in England, 
nor the A.B:C. in Australia, classify in any 
manner comparable to a library system. 
The former merely shelve their collection 
by make and number, with no regard to 
content whatsoever.! The A.B.C. does apply 
a broad classification which separates such 
items as “classical” from “dance bands”, 
“baritones” from “choral”, etc., but the 
system is not homogeneous and has little 
theoretical basis. Such arbitrary arrange- 
ments assume that all selection will be done 
from the catalogue and that the location of 
records on the shelf is therefore of no conse- 
quence. Doubtless both these organisations 
have found by experience that their 
methods work well enough for their particu- 
lar purposes. 

But would a Reference Record Library 
necessarily be worked in a manner compar- 
able to a broadcasting station? We must 
consider the likely demands of listeners. 
Will they always require haphazard selec- 
tions of discs or may their lists be based on 
some unifying principle? It would seem 
probable that a reasonable number of listen- 
ers, particularly serious students, would de- 
sire series of related recordings. ‘These may 
be a number of works by Brahms, several 
speeches by Sir Winston Churchill, three 
specific different recordings of Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony, to take three examples. 
If such requests appear probable then there 
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weuld undoubtedly be some sense in adapt- 
ing a logical classification. The Library 
assistant fetching these records would cer- 
tainly welcome the saving in effort which a 
good classification could achieve in locating 
related sets of records. 

Further facts in favour of classification 
are that for the well classified collection the 
shelf list could be made to serve as an auxil- 
iary, classified catalogue, assuming that the 
main catalegue will be on the dictionary 
principle with author, title and such other 
entries as we deemed desirable. Again, the 
collection must be arranged in some order, 
even if that be no more than by accession 
numbers, and therefore a certain amount of 
numbering and recording of details is in- 
evitable. Indeed the necessity to check the 
reliability of the record label and other in- 
formation given by the issuing company, 
which is not infrequently suspect or inade- 
quate, must mean that almost every record 
must be examined in such detail that its 
allocation to a class would be but a minor 
addition to the tasks of accessioning and 
cataloguing. And in the last resort some 
may feel that any arrangement other than 
one based on the identities of the works 
concerned must be in some measure a 
denial of the creed of librarianship. 


Of course, whether a collection is classi- 
fied or not, some provision must be made 
for separating the various physical forms of 
‘records. Thus wax cylinders, discs of dif- 
fering dimensions and designed for different 
playing speeds, tapes and wires, may need 
to be accommodated, and some symbol be 
attached to their numbers as a distinguish- 
ing mark. A completely anarchic arrange- 
ment by arbitrary numbers could not seri- 
ously be entertained by even the most rabid 
opponent of record classification. 

I do not propose here to consider the 
form that a classification should take. Suf- 
fice to say, however, that it might well be 
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designed on lines parallel to those required 
for a classification of printed music. The 
inadequacy of the Dewey Classification for 
actual music is easily demonstrated, while 
Brown, although providing much greater 
capacity for music, is also open to serious 
criticism. Some new device or adaptation 
may therefore be needed, varying in com- 
plexity, and even in method perhaps, ac- 
cording to the size and scope of the par- 
ticular record library. But it should not be 
considered detrimental that a different mode 
of classification be adopted for records from 
that used for books, for the emphasis in the 
majority of recorded works will be quite dif- 
ferent from that usual in books. 

Most of the preceding remarks are in- 
tended to apply to a hypothetical reference 
record library. But a great, though non- 
vocal, demand undoubtedly also exists for 
record lending libraries. In Britain these 
are now well established, having made their 
appearance soon after the war. There they 
have grown naturally within the framework 
of the local lending libraries, and their 
organisation is in many ways parallel. Thus 
within the jurisdiction of the one library 
authority (e.g., The County or Borough) 
inter-library borrowing is usual. A borrower 
may thereby have a much wider choice of 
material than would be possible if each 
collection were an isolated unit, while undue 
duplicate purchasing of out of the way 
works for which the demand is either un- 
predictable or, of necessity, limited, is 
avoided, 

But even without library co-operation the 
record lending library would form a valu- 
able adjunct to the normal library. Aus- 
tralia has achieved a considerable reputa- 
tion as a musical nation. We have fine per- 
formers, enthusiastic audiences, and some 
promising composers. We may hope to 
achieve a virile drama, and we have not a 
few notable orators. The body of Austral- 
ian literature is considerable, and, if not 
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often of the highest quality, yet it may claim 


a staunch and worthy public. All these 
facets of the Australian picture to-day sug- 
gest that the record library would not be 
left to gather dust on its shelves. 

The faithful recording and reproduction 
of sound have presented an entirely new 
medium to the educator, the entertainer, the 
historian, the musician, and many other 
callings. Although this new freedom of com- 
munication may not promise the revolution 
of thought that succeeded the advent of 
printing, yet it does present considerable 
opportunities for the further extension of 
the fruits of human achievement. No longer 
need a man be born fortuitously into a fav- 
oured community, or in a favoured city, in 
order to enjoy the privilege of great music 
and great acting, or to hear the words of 
great men spoken with their own lips. The 
gramophone record represents the most 
flexible, convenient, and intimate form by 
which the world of sound has been placed at 
man’s disposal, and for this reason, if for no 
other, the provision of library facilities for 
recorded material is amply justified. 


1. Margaret Dean-Smith: Proposals’ Towards the 
Cataloguing of Gramophone Records in a 
Library of National Scope—Journal of Docu- 
mentation, Vol. 8, 1952, p. 141. 


2. McColvin, L. R—Music in Public ‘Libraries 
(1924). 
* 
STILL FREE 


“Public Libraries in France,” the February issue 
ot the University of Illinois Library School Occa- 
sional Papers, is a detailed study of the growth and 
problems of French libraries. 

Number 40 of the series is written by James C. 

McIntosh, formerly librarian of the Lille branch of 
the U.S.LS. Libraries in France and now with the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. The paper 
is a comprehensive historical record of France’s lib- 
rary movement from the Revolution of 1789 to the 
present. 
' The paper is divided into three sections: Revolu- 
tion to World War I; Post-War Developments; and 
Education for Librarianship, showing the develop- 
ment and result in each area. 

A copy of this paper will be sent to any individual 
or institution without charge upon request to the 
Editor, Occasional Papers, University of Illinois Lib- 
rary School, Urbana, Illinois. 
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DEWEY DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION 

The following entry in the minutes of a meeting 
of the Trustees of the Public Library of Queensland 
held on 7th February, 1898, may be of interest:— 

“The Honorary Secretary reported that recently 
in Sydney he had the opportunity of consulting with 
the Public Librarian of New South Wales who offered 
the following suggestions . . . 

(iii) that the Dewey system be adopted. 

The Honorary Secretary also reported that Mr. 
Jones had begun the catalogue on this system and 
had completed about 2,500 (books) by way of 
experiment.” 

At the following meeting of the Trustees held 
on 7th July, 1898, the Honorary Secretary reported: — 

“The catalogue of the Library is being proceeded 
with on the Dewey principle. About one half of the 
books have been stamped, numbered, labelled and 
card catalogued, with appropriate cross references. 
The work when completed will probably be the first 
of its class in Australia and the Honorary Secretarv 
believes will be an accurate and useful piece of 
work.” 

Is there any Australian library which lays claim 
to the earlier use of D.C.? 


IN GOOD ODOUR 


The First International Congress on 
Documentation of Applied Chemistry will 
be held in London from the 23rd to 25th 
November, 1955. The registration of mem- 
bers attending will take place on the even- 
ing of ‘Tuesday, 22nd November. 

‘The Congress, held under the patronage 
of the International Union of Pure and Ap- 
plied Chemistry, is sponsored by the Society 
of Chemical Industry and has as President 
of Honour the Rt. Hon. Lord Cherwell, 
C.H., F.R.S. The Chairman of Council is 
Sir William Ogg, M.A. Ph.D., LL.D., Dir- 
ector of Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

An Organizing Committee has been set up 
with Dr. Leslie H. Lampitt as Chairman 
and Dr. Alexander King as Deputy Chair- 
man. Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones is Honorary 
Treasurer and Lt. Colonel Francis J. Griffin 
is the Honorary Secretary. 

Membership of the Congress is open to 
all interested persons on payment of the 
membership fee of £2/2/-. It is hoped to 
issue the detailed programme in the near 
future and all enquiries should be addressed 
to:— 

The Honorary Secretary, International 
Congress on Documentation of Applied 
Chemistry, 56 Victoria Street, London. 


S.W.1. 
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COMMONWEALTH NATIONAL LIBRARY 
A Duplicates Exchange Programme 


tor Australia 


The international exchange of publica- 
tions between national governments or be- 
tween libraries, learned societies and insti- 
tutions, academies and universities has long 
been accepted as an effective aid to the 
spread of knowledge throughout the world. 

A special aspect of exchange work is the 
transfer of duplicate or surplus publications 
to other libraries and institutions which 
need them. The émportance of this activity 
was recognised by UNESCO in 1950 as a 
means of promoting the development and 
rehabilitation of libraries. A resolution of 
the 4th General Conference instructed the 
Director-General :— 

“To maintain clearing house activities 
to provide for or assist in the collection, 
allocation, distribution and exchange of 
publications.” 

This resolution was made_ effective 
through the UNESCO Clearing House for 
Publications in Paris, which has, in past 
years, acted as an intermediary between 
institutions wishing to dispose of surplus 
material and those wishing to acquire it. 
Offers were directed to UNESCO and 
regular lists of material were compiled and 
widely distributed. The donor institution re- 
ceived its return by selecting publications 
offered by other bodies as listed by the 
Clearing House. 

In this way valuable material has been 
acquired in the past by Australian libraries 
using the service. 

From the beginning of 1955 the UNESCO 
Clearing House has substantially reduced 
its activities and has asked national ex- 
change centres throughout the world to 
accept responsibility for this work. ‘These 
changes were first announced in_ the 
August/September issue of the UNESCO 
Bulletin for Libraries. In the case of Aus- 
tralia, the National Library, with agree- 
ment from the Australian UNESCO Com- 
mittee for Libraries and State Exchange 
Centres, has accepted the functions of a 
national clearing centre. 
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In accordance with generally accepted 
principles, the National Library Clearing 
Centre does not intend to handle or to allo- 
cate material, but merely to act as a liaison 
between offering and accepting institutions, 
cempiling and circulating lists from offers 
received from all sources. In addition, any 
exchange functions accepted by the National 
Library will in no way affect the capacity of 
co-operating institutions having material 
for disposal to offer that material to any 
other institution, either at home or abroad. 
Naturally, independent exchange agree- 
ments will continue to function as in the 
past. 

Lists received from National Exchange 
Centres abroad will be distributed within 
Australia to all institutions that express 
interest in receiving them. The National 
Library intends to circularise libraries in 
Australia asking if they wish to participate 
in the plan. As it is probable that some 
specialised lists will not need to be sent to 
all addresses, libraries will be asked to 
indicate their subject interests. 

Because of the importance of building up 
library collections within Australia, all of- 
fers originating from Australian libraries 
will be offered to other Australian libraries 
as well as to overseas exchange centres. Lists 
will be released simultaneously but postal 
delays will mean that Australian libraries 
will have first sight of these lists and will 
be able to make their requests ahead of 
overseas institutions. No doubt offering 
institutions in Australia will also keep the 
interests of Australian libraries in mind 
when allocating material. 

For the present it is anticipated that lists 
of duplicate material received from abroad 
will originate from National Exchange 
Centres. However, if some countries fail to’ 
establish National Centres, some adjust- 
ments may be needed. 

The following conditions will apply to all 
participating libraries. However, experience 
gained in the operation of the plan may 
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show that some adjustments are necessary. 
These will be notified in the Australian 
Library Journal and also direct to partici- 
pating libraries. 

Will all libraries interested in taking part 
in the scheme please contact the Librarian, 


Commonwealth National Library, Can- 
berra, A.C.T.? 


All material offered is to be free and should not 
be encumbered by any request for a piece-for- 
piece return. 

. No material is to be sent to the Clearing Centre, 
but only lists of such material. 

3. Books and periodicals offered for inclusion in the 
lists must justify the labour expended upon 
them. They should not include volumes in bad 
condition unless they are valuable or rare. All 
Australiana (including serial material), standard 
works of all types, and files and odd numbers of 
learned’ and technical periodicals should be listed. 


4. Offering libraries are to hold material at the sole 
disposal of the Clearing Centre for four months, 
after which time, if still unallocated, it can be 
disposed of in any way, or re-offered for inclu- 
sion in another list. 

5. Entries shculd be made according to A.L.A. 
Rules. Bibliographical details should be sufficient 
to identify the work, viz.:— 

(a) For books: imprint, with edition statement 
and series entry, if any; 

(b) For periodicals and serials: place of publi- 
cation, volume designation or the dates of 
issue or both. Publisher need only be in- 
cluded when necessary to identify the item 
(as in Gregory’s Union list of serials). 


Offers are to be listed alphabetically on typed 

or roneoed lists, preferably to be sent in the 

quantity necessary for distribution which will be 
notified from time to time. 

7. Requests from lists circulated are to be made as 

follows: — 

(a) Material on offer from an Australian library. 
Requests are to be made direct to the offer- 
ing library. Offers will bear an identifying 
notation which will be that used in the Pitt 
Catalogue of Scientific Periodicals in Aus- 
tralian libraries, i... VPLL = Victorian Pub- 
lic Library. Copies of the notation will be 
attached to all such lists circulated. 


Material on offer from a National Exchange 
Centre abroad. Requests are to be made to 
the National Exchange Centre concerned or 
as otherwise directed by it. 


8. Allocation of material on offer from an Austra- 
lian institution is to be made by that institution. 
Allocation of material on offer from abroad is to 
be made in accordance with the practice of the 
offering Exchange Centre. 


A requesting library, if it does not hear to the 
contrary, must assume that material requested 
has been allocated elsewhere after four months 
have elapsed. 


6. 
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. Cost of transport is to be borne by the recipient 
library and paid promptly to the despatching 
library. If costs are likely to be high an estimate 
should be sent to the recipient library before 
despatch. 

. The despatching library to notify the recipient 
library of the despatch of requested material to 
them. 


COMMONWEALTH NATIONAL 
LIBRARY 

Presentation by The High Commissioner 
for Ceylon 

At a formal ceremony held at Parliament 
House on the 2nd June, His Excellency, 
The High Commissioner for Ceylon, Mr. J. 
Aubrey Martensz, C.B.E., presented to the 
Commonwealth National Library his per- 
sonal library of books relating to Ceylon. 

Among notable early works in the collec- 
tion are the original edition of Robert 
Knox’s Historical Relation of the Island of 
Ceylon, published in 1681, the English edi- 
tion of 1703 of Baldaeus’ Description of 
East India... and of the Empire of Cey- 
lon, John Davy’s Account of the Interior of 
Ceylon (1821) and J. W. Bennett’s Ceylon 
and its Capabilities (1843). The library in- 
cludes also the Reports of the Archaelogical 
Survey of Ceylon, books on the natural his- 
tory of Ceylon and general descriptive and 
historical works. 

The National Library’s collection of 
material relating te Ceylon forms part of 
a wider endeavour to build extensive collec- 
tions of materials relating to all the coun- 
tries of South and South-east Asia with 
whose affairs Australia has been so much 
more closely linked since the end of the war. 


MR. L. C. KEY’S VISIT TO ASIA 

The Deputy Librarian, Mr. L. C. Key, 
who has spent some months in the Colombo 
Plan countries with his headquarters at 
New Delhi, has now moved to Karachi. 

At the beginning of his visit Mr. Key ac- 
companied Mr. FE. J. Carter of Unesco on 
a survey of libraries'in India, Pakistan, 
Nepal and Burma, reporting to the govern- 
ments of those countries. Following his re- 
port on libraries in Pakistan, the Pakistan 
Government requested Mr. Key’s services 
under the Colombo Plan to assist in the 
planning and establishment of a national 
library service based on his report over a 
period of at least six months. 
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Branches and Sections 


QUEENSLAND 


At the first meeting of the Discussion 
Group this year Mr. Schindler, Librarian 
of the Department of Agriculture and Stock, 
read a paper on photocopying methods in 
libraries and the Public Library staff 
demonstrated the use of the Coutoura 
photocopier. 

Mr. A. A. Morrison, Lecturer in History 
in the University of Queensland, addressed 
the Branch recently on his impressions of 
the organisation of archives in the United 
States. Mr. Morrison visited that country 
last year and illustrated his interesting talk 
with photographs and pamphlets he had 
brought back. 

As was the case last year the Branch is 
contributing to the organisation of a Child- 
ren’s Book Week which is to be held during 
the first week in September. This follows on 
the success of the display last year after 
which a permanent Book Council was 
formed for the purpose of making Child- 
ren’s Book Week an annual event, which is 
receiving support from some thirty organi- 
sations. Besides this a considerable number 
of country local authorities have been ap- 
proached to co-operate in what is hoped to 
be a State-wide event. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

The April meeting of this branch was 
held at the Library of the Adelaide 
Teachers’ College. Miss J. Shaw, Librarian, 
spoke on the history and functions of this 
library. 

In May, Miss Ann Milne of the Teach- 
ers’ College gave to the Branch a most 
interesting talk entitled “Key to the Door,” 
in which she described the methods by 
which children learn to read. 

On the 25th of May Miss J. P. Whyte 
of the Public Library staff returned to duty 
after spending 20 months in the United 
States, studying at the Graduate Library 
School, Chicago. Miss Whyte will address 
this branch on her visit, at the July meet- 
ing. 
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VICTORIA 


Keen interest is being shown by many 
members in the forthcoming Brisbane Con- 
ference. The branch has added £200 to the 
amount of £500 already assigned by the 
General Council for subsidising travel and 
accommodation expenses of those attending 
the Conference. A number of Government 
Departments, Municipal Councils and other 
employing authorities have adopted the 
commendable practice of sending their 
librarians as delegates. 


The Library School has an enrolment of 
24 for the Advanced Course. Some of these 
are taking part of the Course only with a 
view to sitting for papers R1-3 in Decem- 
ber. This activity is possibly due to the 
change in date of the Registration Examina- 
tion from June to December. 


Branch members overseas at present in- 
clude Miss A. Gillett (Department of 
Social Services) and Miss W. Brockner 
(Prahran Public Library). 


Mr. H. Holdsworth, M.A., formerly Lib- 
rarian of the University College of the 
West Indies, has taken up duty as Librarian 
of the University of Melbourne. 


At their recent election the President, 
Dr. C. Irving Benson, O.B.E., the Vice- 
President, Mr. H. M. Campbell, C.B.E., and 
the Treasurer, Mr. A. E. McMicken, were 
returned by the Trustees for another term. 


The new Chief Secretary is Mr. A. G. 
Rylah, M.L.A. Mr, L. C. Chapman, form- 
erly Under Secretary, has retired and was 
succeeded in April by Mr. A. J. James. The 
Chief Secretary’s Department administers 
the Public Library of Victoria and controls 
the activities of the Free Library Service 
Board. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

As a consequence of a suggestion made 
by Mr. James Hammond in his paper on 
Technical Libraries given on March 3rd, a 
project for the compilation of a union list 
of periodicals for the metropolitan area is 
being organised. So far six organisations 
have responded by making available their 
periodical lists. 

The April meeting was addressed by Mr. 
George Whitcombe on Books and Book- 
selling. It was a useful and informative 
exercise to have the bookseller’s viewpoint 
put to members. A clearer understanding 
of the problems of bookseller and librarian 
in the sphere of book supply was achieved 
in the resulting discussion. 

The May meeting was particularly organ- 
ised to help Preliminary Examination can- 
didates. A Brains Trust consisting of 

Mr. C. L. Drake 

Miss Joyce Jackson 

Mr. F. A. Sharr 

Miss Evalyn Wood 
dealt with questions put to them by stud- 
ents on points on which the students needed 
help. Some twenty questions were dealt with 
and much useful information imparted. 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY WORK WITH 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
CONSTITUTION 

Important news for the Section is that 
the Constitution has been adopted, seventy- 
two members voting in favour and none 
against. Ballot papers were distributed to 
those members on the Section roll in March 
last. The Section can now proceed to elect 
committee and officers for the permanent 
conduct of its affairs. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Membership is steadily increasing in all 
States, and total membership has now 
passed the 200 mark. 


NEWS FROM DIVISIONS 


NEW SOUTH WALES 
A general meeting of the New South 
Wales Division was held on 24th March, 
1955, the speaker being Miss Helen Palmer. 
Miss Palmer, well known as author of “The 
First Hundred Years,” chose for her sub- 


ject “Australian Social History Material for 
Children.” 
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Of special interest to teacher-librarians 
and members of the teaching profession in 
New South Wales is a letter received from 
the Director-General of Education stating 
that requests for leave to attend the Bris- 
bane Conference (August 24-25) will be 
considered sympathetically. This followed 
representations by our Section President. 
Members who have not already applied for 
leave, may, if they wish, mention this when 
making application. It must be remembered, 
however, that applications will be considered 
individually, and that there are difficulties 
in the way of granting leave under present 
staffing conditions. 


VICTORIA 

The recently formed Victorian Division, 
with 50 members, is an active and enthusi- 
astic one. Meetings are held each month, 
and as far'as possible a different library is 
chosen as meeting place. So far this year 
meetings have been held at Prahran Muni- 
cipal Children’s Library, Brunswick Tech- 
nical School Library, South Melbourne 
Public Library and Merton Hall Library. 
The host librarian welcomes members, and, 
after formal business has been dealt with, 
the meeting breaks up into discussion 
groups. In this’ way problems common to 
both school and children’s librarians are 
worked out. The following topics have 
brought forth some valuable discussion: 
Co-operation between municipal and school 
libraries; reference books for children; the 
library and the class teacher; classification, 
cataloguing and subject headings adapted 


for children’s libraries; how committees can 


help the children’s librarian. 

In addition, ten libraries (5 municipal 
and 5 school) have combined in providing 
a display of children’s books of high stan- 
dard and proved popularity with children. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

At the Annual General Meeting of .the 
South Australian Division, held on 5th 
April, 1955, a re-election of officers took 
place. Mrs. Barbara Buick has been elected 
President, and Miss J. M. Batley, Hon. 
Secretary. 

A meeting of the South Australian Branch 
of the L.A.A., held on 18th May, was ar- 
ranged by the Division. Mrs. Buick ex- 
plained briefly the work of the Section to 
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those present, and a talk entitled “The Key 
to the door; !earning to read” was given by 
Miss A. Milne. Miss Milne lectures on the 
psychology of reading at the Adelaide 
Teachers’ Training College. 

The South Australian Children’s Book 
Council, most of whose members are also 
members of the Section, has decided not to 
hold a Book Week exhibition this year, but 
is now planning and working towards its 
largest and most ambitious Children’s Book 
Week, which will be held in May, 1956. 

Members in South Australia are hoping 
for much greater activity and improvements 
in the sphere of children’s work in the near 
future, due to recent proposed legislation 
for free libraries, to come before this Ses- 
sion of Parliament. 


QUEENSLAND 

An important item of news from Queens- 
land is the establishment of a Division of 
the Section in this State. At an inaugural 
meeting held cn 31st May, 1955, Miss 
Lesbia Dobson was elected President, and 
Miss Shirley Mitchell Secretary. The Coun- 
cil of the Division is to be assisted by a 
committee of three members, Misses 
a Melville, Jane Oakeley and Jean 
mith. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

A campaign to recruit new members is 
being carried on by the newly constituted 
Western Australian Division. 

As a first step, a meeting of the Western 
Australian Branch, which it was thought 
would interest children’s librarians, was held 
in April last. Mr. George Whitcombe, of 
Whitcombe and Tombs, gave an address on 
Books and Buokselling in Australia. Invita- 
tions to attend this meeting were sent, with 
a covering letter explaining and introducing 
the L.A.A. and the Section, to metropolitan 
private schools and State high schools and 
others likely to be interested. 

A further meeting is planned for June 
when the topic for discussion will be Book 
Selection, and a representative range of 
book lists and reviewing organs will be on 
display 

TASMANIA 

Considerable activity in children’s work 
is going on in Tasmania, and eight members 
have recently joined the Section. It is hoped 
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that a Division of the Section will shortly 
be formed in this State. 


MEMBERS ABROAD 

A letter has come from Miss Marlene 
Norst, who, “after three glorious weeks in 
Italy” arrived in England last March. Miss 
Norst has been gaining experience in Eng- 
lish schools, and is now attending the School 
Librarians six weeks course at Homerton 
College, Cambridge. She says English child- 
ren seem to be much fonder of reading than 
ours, especially in the higher classes, where 
many Australian children lose the interest 
they had in Ist year. 


SPOTLIGHT: UNITED KINGDOM 
NEWS-SHEET 

A copy has reached us from London of 
Spotlight, the news-sheet of the Youth Lib- 
raries Section of the Library Association. 
Spotlight has been launched in order to keep 
members informed of news and events; 
especially those unable to attend Section 
meetings. The first number records the hold- 
ing of a six-weeks Course for Library Work 
with Young People at the North-Western 
Polytechnic, London, from 26th April to 4th 
June, last year. This cours», which included 
lectures, discussions and visits, was planned 
by a sub-committee of the Section under 
the chairmanship of Mr. P. H. Sewell. 
Twenty-three full-time and 4 part-time stud- 
ents attended the course which was opened 
by Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers. 

Reference is made also to a meeting of 
the Youth Libraries Section which took 
place during the Annual Conference. This 
meeting was addressed by Mr. Laurence 
Meynell who spoke on “Reading and the 
Future.” The theme of Mr. Meynell’s paper 
concerned the fact that the volume of read- 
ing, for the first time in history, was declin- 
ing and would continue to decline unless 
the “book people” did something about it. 
In discussion following the paper there was 
some feeling that reading will always hold 
its own in spite of other media that at pres- 
ent appear inimical. This was summed up in 
the comment “Rivals are a challenge, and 
the future of reading depends on us.” 
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Book Review Section 


VORSTIUS, Joris 


Grundzuge der Bibliotheksgeschichte. 5. 
erweiterte Auflage. Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 
1954. 8vo. 138p. 

To sum up the history of libraries in a 
small volume of 138 pages and to do so 
with the avowed purpose of showing this 
history to be linked with the story of man’s 
intellectual. emancipation—that is a big task. 
Professor J. Vorstius succeeds in a large 
measure, even though the book is not of the 
type which can be easily read at a sitting. 
Written in a telegraphic style, the book pre- 
sents a considerable amount of bare data, 
beginning with Ancient Egypt and covering 
the history of libraries in the Middle East, 
Europe and America (chiefly U.S.A.). 
Period division precedes division on a 
national basis; each chapter has some intro- 
sluctory remarks showing the cultural clim- 
ate of the period or country treated. 


It is perhaps natural that the German 
scene receives more attention than that of 
other countries, but it does seem strange 
that so little appears to be known of the 
libraries of Asia. This huge and most 
densely populated continent is dealt with in 
less than one page under the heading, “His- 
tory of Foreign [i.e., non-German] libraries 
Since 1870”. Have the Chinese, who knew 
the printing press long before Gutenberg, 
not cared for the preservation of the pro- 
ducts of their presses? 

Australia is mentioned on pp. 123-4 with 
special reference to the Commonwealth 
National Library and its task as a copy- 
right library. 

The information on libraries in Russia is 
interesting since it is difficult to find data 
elsewhere on library activity in that 
country. 

One whole chapter deals with the origin 
and development of the modern “Gebrauchs- 
bibliothek”, i.e., the public library which 
combines reference and lending work, like 
our State libraries. 

_ The edition under review is the fifth. The 
book was first published in 1935 and is ob- 
viously a popular textbook with German 
candidates for examinations in librarianship. 
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The latest edition is more attractively pro- 
duced than the preceding one (1948) and is 
partly enlarged and reset. Unfortunately, 
chapter 14 of the 4th edition, “Develop- 
ment of Public Libraries”, which dealt with 
the influence of the American public library 
idea and its importance for adult education, 
has been cut and the material incorporated 
in other chapters. 

Because of the book’s simplicity of style, 
very little knowledge of German is required 
from the reader. Australian librarians 
should appreciate the simple and factual 
presentation of much useful data. 


—D.H.B. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF 
AUSTRALIA 
SECTION FOR LIBRARY WORK 
WITH CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE 
New South Wales Division 
REVIEW OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 
No, 2 

I have always been greatly intrigued by 
that fascinating periodical title, The Review 
of Reviews; so much so that even were there 
no other compelling reasons to do so, I 
probably could not have resisted the temp- 
tation to include a note about this second 
essay of the immensely-titled New South 
Wales Division. To review a review seems 
comparable to designing one of those clever 
magazine covers which depict the artist de- 
signing the magazine cover on which he is 
in fact found designing the magazine cover 
and so ad infinitum and, just as is the smart 
artist, so is the second reviewer in danger 
of concealing, by the complication of his 
artifice, the real worth of the material first 
reviewed. 

If then I must have some further more 
reasonable excuse for incurring this peril, it 
is this and, Gaul-like, it is divisible into 
three parts: first, I think the publication | 
have seen is well done and well worth 
bringing to your notice; second, I have an 
editorial conscience in relation to the ven- 
ture of which it is an outcome and, third, 
I would welcome an expression of opinion 
as to these two portions taken in conjunc- 
tion. 
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As to the first, the original reviewers are 
infinitely more competent than I to deal 
with books in the field of their particular 
interest, but I like the robustness of a re- 
viewer who will find stories “insipid”, 
though perhaps there is an element of waste 
in including in a collection which has had 
to be rigorously limited in size one review 
which is so damning as to be a non-recom- 
mendation. All in all, however, they strike 
one as careful and honest appraisals which 
should be a useful aid to book-selection and 
reader guidance. 

As to the second, both myself and my 
editorial predecessor declined to establish as 
a principle the publication of the actual re- 
views, as they appeared, in this Journal. 
Our objections were based mainly on space 
restriction, on the feeling that, in the cir- 
cumstances, the professional literature 
should be given priority and so on. 

As to the third, I am open to suggestion— 
Miss Thomas and her colleagues excluded 
since I have had their viewpoint fairly 
firmly presented! Is there, however, some 
“Pro Bono”, some “Disgusted” (if not of 
‘Tunbridge Wells) who fumes at our stupid 
obstinacy in this matter? I await, with 
scarce disguised apprehension, a vast in- 
crease in the editorial mail. 

Seriously though, Reviews No. 2 is a 


credit to its promoter and to its individual . 


reviewers and worthy evidence of the exist- 
ence of an active and thinking section of 
our Association.—H.B. 


ESDAILE, Arundell—A Student’s Manual 
of Bibliography, 3rd edition. Revised by 
Roy Stokes. London—George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd. and The Library Association, 
1954, pp. 392. illus. plates. bibs. 18/- (ster- 
ling). (The Library Association series of 
library manuals 1). 

Bibliography and book production 
methods have a fascination for many stud- 
ents which goes beyond examination needs. 
Perhaps this is due to the admirable text- 
books which grace this particular subject. 

McKerrow’s An introduction to bibliog. 
raphy with its scientific appraisal of early 
book production, McMurtrie’s The Book 
which wanders so pleasantly through the 
world of books, and not least Esdaile, now 
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under review, may all be read with an enjoy- 
ment not usually associated with library 
textbooks. 

This long awaited new edition of Esdaile 
appears in the familiar format of the earlier 
editions. Always an excellent introduction 
to “the nature of bibliography and the his- 
tory and the makeup of the book” the plan 
and layout has not been changed, Mr. 
Stokes having contented himself with some 
re-arrangement within the chapters which 
brings the material more up-to-date. While 
more up-to-date however, it still does not 
cover the latest developments in the fields 
of photo-composition or in fine printing, and 
the student will find it necessary to consult 
other texts, e.g. current numbers of Penrose 
Annual and Ruari McLean’s Modern Book 
Design to supplement the information given 
here. 

There are a number of errors which 
should not have been overlooked. For long 
enough now it has been acknowledged that 
Rusch was the first user of Roman type 
and that, Aldus used but did not design the 
first italic type. 

The index is not as comprehensive as it 
should be, a sad lack in a book to be used 
by a profession which has fought for years 
for good and adequate indexing of books. 
The samples of paper given in the earlier 
editions have been omitted. 

Despite these criticisms however Esdaile 
still remains an extremely useful textbook. 
Its grace of style is still a pleasure to read. 


JAMES HAMMOND. 


A NEW FEATURE 
With the next (October) issue it is hoped 
to include each issue a list of books and 
pamphlets relating to librarianship and 
bibliography recently received in this coun- 
try. This feature is sponsored by the 
Western Australian Branch. 
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L.A.A. PUBLICATIONS 


DIRECTORY OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


IN AUSTRALIA 
compiled by 


The Special Libraries Section of 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
OF AUSTRALIA 


Price £1-0-0 


-CUTTER’S RULES FOR A 
DICTIONARY CATALOGUE 


Photo-Offset copies of extracts covering the requirements 
of the Registration Examination for papers R2 and R3 


Price 3 /- 


Now available from the Office of the Association, 
C/- PUBLIC LIBRARY OF N.S.W. 
Macquarie St., Sydney 
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New Books—Rare Books 


Early Australia and Pacific—Natural History—Horticulture— 
Biographies — Art — Literature — Private Presses Limited 
Editions. 
WE RECOMMEND THE FOLLOWING: 


A LETTER FROM GEORGE) BERNARD SHAW TO J. ©, WILLIAMSON, with’ prefatory note 
by W. W. Stone, Ltd. to 100 copies, imitation oak boards, % leather—of interest to collectors of 
books dealing with the Theatre in Australia and Shaviana. Price £1/1/- (post. 5d.). 

MR. GOULD’S TROPICAL BIRDS, comprising 24 glorious full-page colour plates, selected from 
John Gould’s Folios together with descriptions of the birds taken from\ his original text, edited 
and introduced by Eva Mannering. Price £2/15/6 (post. 1/6). 

PICASSO—presented by Fernanda Wittgens, with 20 colour plates arranged in chronological 
order and includes detailed plates of the famous ‘‘Guernica.” Price £4/4/- (post. 2/6). 
ASIATIC MAGNOLIAS IN CULTIVATION (G. H. Johnstone), with notes on cultivation, dis- 
eases, pests, pruning and propagation. There are 14 beautiful colour plates, numerous black 
and white plates and many text drawings. A bibliography, list of species, subspecies, varieties, 
synonyms and glossary is also included. Price £4/10/9 (post. 4/-). 

SCULPTURE OF PRIMITIVE MAN (W. and W. Muensterberger). A magnificent pictorial record 
of the plastic art of the primitive peoples and prefaced by an informative introductory text! 
which helps to set this art in perspective. There are over 130 superb plates—representative 
examples of plastic art from Africa, Indonesia, Oceania, and North-West America. Price £2/17/9 
(post. 5/-). 

THE ART OF COLLECTING COINS (L. S. Forrer). The author has written this book for people 
who have no knowledge of the fascinating history of coins, their collection and their collectors, 
but who would like to learn, and well illustrated. Price £1/5/- (post. 9d.). 

THE CANON—AUSTRALIAN MUSICAL JOURNAL. A yearly subscription is an ideal gift. Lead- 
ing English and Australian contributors. Reviews of Concerts, Books, Gramophone Recordings, 
etc. £1/7/, yearly, 2/- per issue. 


Special Service to all Libraries -~ Book Searching, Catalogues, etc. 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 


457 Bourke Street, Melbourne, Australia PHONE MU6129 


DYMOCK’S 


Feature the pick of the Publications . . 


You will find every kind, sort and condition of book 
at Dymock’s ... mystery, adventure, travel, biography, 
history, essays and new fiction from all the latest 
publishing lists. Our library is similarly equipped, 
and a moderate fee entitles you to the widest choice 
of literature. 


Put your name down on the mailing list now for our 
free catalogue of new and recent books. 


DYMOCK’S BOOK ARCADE LTD. 


424 George Street, Sydney Telephone BL 3611 


—L. J. Cullen— 


specialising 


Library Stationery 
Library Bookbinding 
Special Printing 


Dewey Shelf Guides etc. 


All work manufactured and produced 


aay Sa on our own premises at— 

We welcome all 

enquiries and 75 CANTERBURY ROAD, BANKSTOWN, 

guarantee service. SYDNEY, N.S.W. Phone: UY 2256 
See the 


““CONTOURA’”’ 
Portable Photocopier 
at the 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, BRISBANE 


Whether you wish to make copies from Books, Magazines, Periodicals or Pamphlets 
the “CONTOURA” is the ideal Photocopier. 

This handy portable machine weighs only 8 pounds and may be carried about like 
an attache case. It will copy a page in one minute. 

The “CONTOURA?” is already an established success in America and England amongst 
Librarians, Teachers and Students. 

The “CONTOURA” is simple in operation, soundly constructed and easy to maintain. 


THE “CONTOURA” 
is of inestimable value to Librarians 


Obtainable from:— 
Queensland—KAY CO., 621 Wickham Street, The Valley, Brisbane — L 4646 
Victoria—MILES OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO., 165 Bourke St., Melbourne—MF 6103 
Sth. Aust—HARDING & HALDEN PTY. LTD., 65 Flinders St., Adelaide—W 5748 
Sole Aust, Agents—PHOTOCOPYING EQUIPMENT PTY. LTD., 141 Elizabeth St., 
Sydney — MA 1987 
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BARKER’S 


Offer You Queensland's Widest Range of: 
@ ART BOOKS 

@ TECHNICAL BOOKS 

@ MEDICAL BOOKS 


Complete Stocks of Fiction, Juveniles, General Books, 
Stationery, and Artists’ Materials are also available 


Write for BARKER’S BOOKSTORE 


Phones: B 2401-3 196 EDWARD STREET 
Box 1676 V BRISBANE 


Library Bookbinding 


L. A. MALOUF 


Loose Parts are Lost Parts 
Have Them Bound 


_ Country Clients 
Welcome 


3 PENSHURST LANE, PENSHURST 
Phone: LU 2745 
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the Store 


with a spacious thoroughfare 
from Queen to Adelaide Streets 


The bright, spacious thoroughfare from Queen to Adelaide Streets 
attracts admiring shoppers to Allan & Stark . . . in fact, over the 
years the City of Brisbane has moved up to meet Allan & Stark and 
their friendly neighbours at the Smarter End of Queen Street. 
Allan & Stark love being in the hub of this city, because they see 
the nicest people in the world going through this thoroughfare of 
theirs from Queen to Adelaide Streets. Up-to-the-minute exciting 
fashions, friendly service, and reasonable prices help to make 
Allan & Stark the key department store in Brisbane. 


Allan 


At the Gmarter Gnd of treet 


Read’ 
ead s Speagle’s Bookshop 
Rar e Book Shop The Children’s Book 
The fascinating story of POALIST 
Human Progress as 
revealed through 
books and coins 
The HOME of 
GOOD BOOKS 
Historical books and coins of — 
the world 
317 CoLiins StT., MELBOURNE, C.1 


(Near cr. Elizabeth St.) 


131 Ann Street 
MU 3296 


BRISBANE 
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NOT WITHOUT PREJUDICE 


and other essays 


By E. T. BROWN 
Author of “The Sovereign People” 


When the political scientist leaves his own field and decides to 
put his off-duty thoughts into print, something unusual is 
bound to emerge—and here it does. 


The topics of these essays are as diverse as modern art, gamb- 
ling, lipstick, politics, smoking, miracles, detective stories, 
aristocracy and what Mr. Brown calls “the painful art of lis- 
tening.” Quite unconnected though these and his other sub- 
jects may seem, he manages dexterously to link them by 
introducing into each some element of the other. 


This brilliant contribution to Australian “belles lettres” should 
find a place on the shelves of every Public Library. 
15/6 


CHESHIRES 


Booksellers and Publishers 


338 Little Collins Street and 362 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne, C.1 


Phone: MU 9532 


Books and library records are 


safest stored in Steelbilt 


Steelbilt doesn’t only carry a large proportion of the books in 
Australian libraries, it stores the majority of their catalogues 
and library records, too. 

Steelbilt Adjustable Library Shelving gives the largest 
storage of books in the least amount of space, and is rust- 
proof, verminproof and does not warp. As the need for 
shelving grows, identical units can be added. 


For catalogue purposes Steelbilt card cabinets are avail- 
able. These can be stacked one on top of the other to house 
a catalogue of unlimited size. 


SINCE 


OFFICE FURNITURE and LIBRARY SHELVING 


ere products of Wormeld Brothers Industries 
Printed by Watson, Ferguson & Co., Brisbane 


All units are finished in ‘Steelpiit 
Grey’ enamel. From systems 


houses or 


direct from Steelbilt. 


Steelbilt 


Stee!bilt 
Waste Paper 
Basket. 
Cuts down 
fire risks. 


Steelbilt 
Office Cupsoard Filing Cabinet 


Steelbiit 
Sliding Door Cupboar 
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